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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  Ms  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  damgerous  precipice 
tf  ttUing  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  of  great  men,  they 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  anv,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  miy  go  on  fearle'S.—Ds  FOK. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


Mr.  Disraeli,  after  all,  has  abandoned  the  idea  of  ques¬ 
tioning  the  printers  of  the.  Times  and  the  Daily  News, 
relative  to  M.  Herran’s  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Foreign  Loans,  and  has  proposed 
instead  that  the  Committee  should  report  whether  the 
letter  was  received  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
and  under  what  circumstances,  and  in  what  way  it  was 
communicated  to  the  representatives  of  the  Press.  This 
is  reasonable  enough,  but  it  makes  Mr.  Disraeli’s  pre¬ 
vious  explosion  ridiculously  unjustifiable.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  for  Mr.  Disraeli  to  retreat  with  dignity  from 
the  false  position  in  which  he  placed  himself  by  his 
eagerness  to  snatch  a  victory  over  Mr.  Lowe,  and 
render  a  service  to  those  who  have  reasons  for  wishing 
to  discredit  the  labours  of  the  Committee. 


taken  to  expose  certain  scandalous  malpractices  in  con¬ 
nection  with  that  loan.  The  connection  of  Sir  Philip 
Rose  with  the  matter  is  even  more  suggestive.  When 
Sir  Henry  James  first  applied  fir  the  Commibfe3,  it  got 
hinted  abroad  that  opposition  might  be  expected  from 
the  Ministerial  benches,  owing  to  the  influence  of  Sir 
Philip  Rose  with  Mr.  Disraeli.  This  rumour  may  per¬ 
haps  have  been  a  pure  canard^  but  the  reappearance  of 
the  former  gentleman’s  name  as  a  defender  of  the  parties 
implicated  is  not  calculated  to  allay  such  suspicious. 


Were  it  not  that  Sir  Henry  James  is  supported  by 
public  opinion  in  his  determination  to  unveil  the  scandals 
connect^  with  the  emission  of  certain  foreign  loans,  he 
would  stand  good  chance  of  failure.  People,  behind  the 
scenes  are  aware  that  strenuous  efforts  are  now  being 
made  in  very  influential  quarters  to  render  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Committee  completely  nugatory. 
Thrice  has  Sir  Henry  James  been  most  unwarrantably 
attacked  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Lawrence 
Palk,  who  does  not  hesitate  to  insinuate  that  the  late 
Attorney- General  was  influenced  by  personal  motives  of 
gain  when  applying  for  the  Committee  of  Inquiry.  A 
more  odious  imputation  could  not  possibly  be  cast  on 
the  character  of  a  public  man,  nor  in  the  case  of  Sir 
Henry  James  a  more  unfounded,  as  he  has  proved 
beyond  reach  of  cavil.  But  the  House  is  not  the  only 
place  where  these  insidious  attacks  on  reputation  have 
manifested  themselves.  Even  before  the  Committee  it 
was  recently  insinuated  that  Sir  Henry  James  had  per¬ 
sonally  induced  one  of  the  witnesses  to  give  evidence,  a 
snggestion  at  once  "indignantly  denied  by  the  witness 
himself.  But  the  most  suggestive  proof  of  the  powerful 
mflnences  now  at  work  on  behalf  of  the  parties  chiefly 
implicated  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Waring,  reaid 
before  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday  last.  How  did 
Sir  Lawrence  Palk  obtain  the  bill  of  costs  on  which  he 
funded  his  imputations  against  Sir  Henry  James? 
Prom  a  naember  of  Mr.  Bischoffsheim’s  family,  who  got 
it  from  Sir  Philip  Bose,  who  received  it  from  a  member 
of  a  firm  of  solicitors  formerly  employed  by  Mr.  Waring, 
Without  either  his  or  their  sanction.  So  the  matter 
oomes  to  this — Mr.  Bischofisheim,  who  is  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Honduras  Loan,  induced  Sir  Lawrence 
Palk  to  defend  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  im¬ 
puting  vile  motives  to  the  gentleman  who  has  under- 


The  Brittle  well  petitioners  made  a  very  substantial 
contribution  to  a  week  of  unusual  Parliamentary  excite¬ 
ment,  and  have  obtained  a  notoriety  on  which  they 
could  hardly  have  calculated.  Their  petition  was  a 
double-barrelled  one.  In  the  first  place,  they  impugned 
the  conduct  of  the  three  Judges  who  presided  over  the 
trial  of  “  the  unhappy  nobleman  Sir  Roger  Tichbome,” 
and  prayed  that  the  House  would  address  the  Queen  to 
remove  those  Judges  irom  the  Bench.  In  the  second 
place,  the  petitioners,  having  heard  that  the  Speaker 
had  declared  that  petitions  complaining  of  unfair  trial 
could  not  be  received,  expressed  their  astonishment, 
alarm,  and  surprise  at  this  opinion,  and  thereafter,  as 
Mr.  Disraeli  put  it,  “  they  proceeded  in  a  style  of  intense 
invective,  and  they  ended  by  a  prayer  that  the  House 
would  take  measures  for  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Speaker.” 


Mr.  Disraeli  obtained  a  very  large  majority  for  his 
motion  that  this  petition  be  not  received  ;  but  it  ought 
to  be  remarked  that  the  grounds  on  which  he  contended 
for  its  rejection  were  untenable,  and  that  it  was  shifted 
to  wholly  different  grounds  in  the  progress  of  the  debate. 
To  the  first  part,  he  said,  praying  for  the  removal  of 
the  Judges,  he  should  have  offered  no  objection,  if  the 
member  who  presented  the  petition  had  be3n  prepared 
to  ask  the  opinion  of  the  House  upon  its  contents.  This 
notion  was  a  very  ingenious  invention  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
for  the  purposes  of  the  occasion,  but  it  was  evolved  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  his  own  head,  and  obtains  no  countenance 
from  the  precedents  of  the  House.  If,  at  least,  it  is 
sound  constitutional  doctrine — and  it  is  not  to  Mr. 
Disraeli  generally  that  people  look  for  accurate  views 
on  such  points — it  must  be  new  to  members  of  the 
House,  and  will  impose  upon  them  an  alarming  addition 
to  their  responsibilities.  Those  who  followed  Mr. 
Disraeli  in  the  debate  gave  other  reasons  for  rejecting 
the  petition ;  and  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
was  careful  to  declare  that  **  he  thought  it 
should  be  distinctly  understood  that  petitions  have 
already  been  received  imputing  misconduct,  and  that  no 
petition  will  be  refused  by  this  House,  although  making 
giave  and  serious  charges  against  Judges,  so  long  as  it 
u  couched  in  temperate  language.”  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  House  should  make  so  much  fuss  over  an 
error  of  form,  and  whether  it  was  well  advised  to  choose 
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a  case  regarding  which  there  is  so  much  excitement 
among  the  half-educated  for  the  assertion  of  its  pri¬ 
vileges  ;  but  certainly  this  view  is  safer  and  more  sen¬ 
sible  than  Mr.  Disraeli’s.  Much  mischief  may  be  done 
by  giving  the  leaders  of  ignorant  men  a  colour  for 
alleging  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  open  to 
petitions  against  what  they  conceive  to  be  injustice. 

Everybody  says  that  it  was  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  theatrical  instincts  to  pUt  such  solemn  stress 
on  the*  second  part,  of  the  Prittle well " petition,  and  to 
heighten*  the  ef^t  by  saying,  what  had  afterwards^  to 
be  withdrawn  by  Mr.  Hardy,  that  it  prayed  for  the  im¬ 
peachment  of  Mr.  Speaker.  This,  Mr.  Disraeli  repre¬ 
sented,  was  a  gross  violation  of  the  highest  privilege  of 
the  Honee — the  privilege  of  free  speech  ;  it  was  ^  to 
threaten  the  most  eminent  member  of  the  House  with 
the  .‘penal  ties  of  impeachment  for  words  uttered  in  the 
House ;  and  Mr.  Disraeli  was  ever  ready  to  guard  the 
House  against  all  attempts  to  crush  liberty  of  discussion 
“  whether  by  monarchs  or  by  mobs.”  This  serious  treat¬ 
ment  was  out  of  place,  and  invests  the  Prittlewell 
petitioners  with  greater  dignity  than  they  deserve.  The 
Speaker  is  too  firmly  established  in  the  good  opinion  of 
the  House  and  the  country  for  his  position  to  be  shaken 
by  such  idle  and  ridiculous  charges ;  and  wo  cannot  but 
think  that  it  would  have  been  more  fitting  to  have  let 
the  pictition  be  read.  Much  worse  jokes  have  been 
laughed  at  before  now  in  the  House,  and  the  Speaker 
might  have  accompanied  the  laughter  with  a  grave 
smile  without  any  loss  of  dignity. 

The  absurdity  of  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane’s  motion, 
asking  the  House  of  Commons  to  condemn  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Paris,  and  to  signify  its  repudiation  through  the 
medium  of  the  coming  Conference  at  St.  Petersburg, 
was  so  manifest  that  the  clear  and  pointed  speeches  of 
Mr.  Bourke  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  were  hardly 
needed  to  procure  the  rejection  of  the  resolution.  Mr. 
Cochrane  contended  that  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
which,  among  other  things,  declared  that  “free  ships 
make  free  goods,”  or,  in  non-technical  language,  that 
the  goods  of  belligerents  cannot  be  captured  by  an 
enemy  when  they  are  conveyed  under  the  flag  of  a 
neutral  State,  had  crippled  England’s  maritime  power. 
This  may  be  so,  and  Lord  Nelson’s  evidence  has 
been  quoted  to  prove  that  the  greatest  English  naval 
commanders  have  believed  that  the  maritime  import¬ 
ance  of  this  country  depends  on  its  power  of  seizing 
the  goods  of  enemies  in  the  vessels  of  friendly 
nations  on  the  seas.  The  plain  answer  to  this  is  that 
neutral  nations  will  not  tolerate  now  the  dictatorial 
measures  to  which  English  commanders  resorted  in 
the  time  of  Nelson.  If  we  were  to  maintain  our  maritime 
rights  as  Mr.  Cochrane  proposes,  we  should  have  to  do 
so  in  defiance  of  the  whole  civilised  world,  and  the 
moment  when  we  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
engaged  in  war  would  hardly  be  opportune  to  challenge 
the  opposition  of  all  neutral  nations,  and  to  carry  out 
our  challenge  by  an  attempt,  which  would  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  bo  futile,  to  apply  the  right  of  search.  The  re¬ 
jection  of  Mr.  Cochrane’s  motion  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  was  a  foregone  conclusion  ;  but  the  Under¬ 
secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  raised  an  issue  which 
cannot  be  long  kept  in  the  background,  by  explicitly 
asserting  that  ho  could  not  agree  with  those  who  desired 
to  exempt  from  hostile  capture  all  private  property  on 
the  high  seas. 

•  The  facts  of  the  master  and  servant  case  about  which 
Mr.  Mundella  is  to  ask  a  question  on  Tuesday  next, 
as  given  in  the  Lincoln  Gazette^  are  rather  peculiar.  A 
man  was  fined  2«.  6d.  and  9«.  6d.  costs  at  the  Kesteven 
Petty  Sessions,  because  ho  refused  to  go  to  church  on 
the  afternoon  of  Good  Friday.  “  Robert  Kettleborough, 
the  foreman,  deposed  to  hiring  defendant,  and  to  his 
making  the  stipulation  that  he  w'as  to  attend  church  i 
once  every  Sunday.  As  he  was  the  head  man,  it  was  i 
setting  a  bad  example  to  those  under  him.  When  he  * 


told  him  that  he  was  to  go  to  church  on  Good  Friff 
he  turned  round  to  one  of  the  men,  and  said* 
what  do  you  say  ;  are  we  to  go  ?  *  Tom  replied  that^v^ 
should,  and  the  defendant  said  he  never  had  been  tn 
church  on  Gc^  Fricky,  and  never  should.  Defendant 
in  defence,  said  that  if  it  had  been  chapel  he  would  ha  ^ 
gone.  Mr.  Mackinder  said  he  merely  brought  the  cal^ 
forward  in  order  to  let  the  defendant  and  the  other  m 
see  that  they  were  compelled  to  obey  the  orders  of  their 
foreman.  He  gave  his  men  a  holiday  on  Good  Fridav 
and  he  expected  them  to  attend  church  th^  Sam^  as  on 
a ’Sunday.”  Supposing  that  Wattam  was  bound  to 
fulfil  his  engagemrat  to  go  to  church  on  Sunday 'tt 
curious  question  is 'i^ised  whether  the  wor4' 
legally  covers  Good  Friday.  ! ! ! ! ‘  ...  J 


Ever  since  the  Czar  has  been  busy  with  Conferences 
on  the  Usages  of  War,  we  have  become  additionally  in. 
terested  in  his  own  philanthropic  mode  of  conductini? 
the  military  operations  which  ' are  occasionally  forced 
upon  so  humane  a  ruler.  Official  Russian  reports  have 
just  come  to  hand,  referring  to  the  expedition  carried, 
out  by  Colonel  Iwanow,  the  commander  of  the  Amn- 
Daija  district,  against  certain  Kul-Iomut  and  Turkmene 
tribes  who  could  not,  or  would  not,  contribute  to  the 
annual  fine  of  J  00,000  roubles,  imposed  upon  the  lOn^n 
of  Khiva  as  a  punishment  for  the  last  war  which  Russia 
made  upon  him.  These  tribes  deny  that  they  owe  any 
allegiance  to  the  Khan.  Consequently  they  also  pro., 
test  against  any  liability  of  theirs  in  his  financial 
obligations  towards  the  Czar.  Simple  logic  like  this  is, 
however,  not  relished  at  St.  Petersburg.  Independent 
tribes  that  will  neither  submit  to  the  Khan,  nor  pay  to 
the  Czar,  are  treated  like  the  geese  in  the  fable,  who, 
when  objecting  to  being  dished  in  any  sauce  whatever, 
were  declared  by  the  cook  to  be  wandering  from  the 
question.  This  practical  culinary  view  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  unfortunate  steppe  populations  in  January 
last— at  the  very  time  when  Russia  was  once  more 
engaged  in  humanitarian  Conference  schemes.  Without 
any  declaration  of  war,  the  Muscovite  commander  fell 
upon  the  tribes  in  question,  ordering  his  Cossacks  to 
burn  about  one  thousand  tents,  and  to  destroy  all  property 
and  cattle  of  the  Kul-Iomuts  at  a  distance  of  five  versts 
!  from  the  station,  Bojadur.  Subsequently,  a  flying 
column  burnt  and  destroyed  in  the  same  way  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  habitations  of  the  Uruss 
Kushtshi  Turkmenes.  Several  thousand  human  beings 
thus  became  shelterless,  and  were  partly  driven  into  the 
embrace  of  Death  on  the  icy  steppe,  under  the  beneficent 
operation  of  Russian  rules  of  war.  The  event  happened 
exactly  at  the  moment  when  the  pens  employ^  by 
Muscovite  statecraft  were  impressing  Europe  with  the 
generous  aspirations  of  Alexander  IL,  and  roundly 
abusing  England  for  her  inconceivable  hardheartedness. 

Sir  John  Lubbock’s  Bill  for  the  Preservation  of 
Ancient  Monuments  was  rejected  last  Session  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  three  to  two,  and  therefore  it  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  encouraging  sign  that  this  year  the  second 
reading  of  it  has  been  passed  by  a  majority,  however 
small,  in  a  tolerably  full  House  ;  but  the  debate  was  not 
calculated  to  increase  the  general  respect,  either  for  the 
collective  wisdom  or  the  collective  wit.  It  would 
difficult  to  say  whether  the  wit  or  the  wisdom  was  the 
weaker  in  quality  :  the  wit  of  Lord  F.  Hervey,  who 
argued  that  our  predecessors — Lord  Hervey  would  not 
call  them  our  ancestors — could  have  left  no  monuments 
worth  preserving,  because  they  stained  themselves  blue, 
and  danced  under  the  misletoe  ;  or  the  wdsdom  of  Mr* 
Raikes,  who  believed  he  had  discovered  that  Sir  John 
Lubbock  had  broken  the  I3th  Standing  Order  of  the 
House.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  absurd  than  to 
raise  a  cry  that  the  rights  of  property  were  in  danger, 
when  nothing  more  is  proposed  than  that  landowners 
should  be  prevented  from  breaking  up  valuable  stone 
memorials  of  the  past  for  road  metal  and  garden  walls. 
One  could  have  pardoned  the  arguments  of  such  men 
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ag  Sir  C.  Legard,  who  seemed  to  be  actuated  by  a 
^nnine  fear  that  Sir  John  Lubbock  was  proposing  to 
St  loose  a  .legion  of  mad  antiquaries  over  the  country, 
Ind  that  he  himself  might  one  day  become  a  valuable 
ancient  monument,  and  that  his  bones  might  not  be 
allowed  to  rest  in  their  grave.  But  the  attitude  taken  by 
gir  W.  Harcourt,  who  approved  of  interfering  with  the 
rights  of  property,  but  would  do  so  “  only  for  profitable 
obiects,  and  not  for  fanciful  and  SBsthetic  objects,”  is  in 
every  way  to  be  deplored,  because  it  encourages  the 
notion  that  only  political  Conservatives  have  any  respect 
for  historical  sentiment.  The  Whig  party  has  been  too 
much  identified  with  this  kind  of  Philistinism,  and  they 
have  devolved  their  bad  name  on  reformers  of  more 
liberal  spirit^  who  would  show  every  respect  for  the 
monuments  of  the  past,  at  the  same  time  that  they  strive 
to  improve  its  institutions. 

*  The  new  Liberal  laws  on  the  Right  of  -Suffrage,  on 
Civil  Marriage,  and  on  the  Civil  Registry  of  Births  and 
Deaths,  which  have  been  passed  by  the  Swiss  Parlia* 
ment,  are  the  object  of  'vehement  and  bitter  attacks  on 
the  part  of  Ultramontanes  and  of  a  small  section  of 
hyper-orthodox  Protestants.  By  the  law  of  the  country, 
the  signatures  of  30,000  citizens  suffice  for  subjecting  an 
Act  passed  by  the  Federal  Legislature  to  the  ordeal  of 
an  Appeal  to  the  People.  Thanks  to  the  ceaseless 
agitation  of  the  reactionists,  more  than  three  times  the 
number  of  the  necessary  signatures  have  been  got 
together  for  demanding  such  a  plebiscite.  The  Swiss 
Executive  thereupon  fixed  at  once  May  23  as  the  day 
when  the  vote  thix)ughont  the  Republic  is  to  be  taken. 
To  each  citizen  who  has  a  right  to  vote,  a  copy  of  the 
laws  in  question  w'ill  be  transmitted,  printed'  in  the 
language  which  is  his  own.  There  will  be  500,000 
copies  in  the  German  language ;  200,000  in  French  and 
Italian.  This  gives  an  approximate  idea  of  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  various  nationalities  of  which  Switzer¬ 
land  is  composed ;  the  German-Swiss  being  fully,  if  not 
more,  than  two-thirds  of  the  population,  whilst  the 
remaining  third  is  composed  of  French,  Italian  and 
Bomansch-speaking  people.  The  three  former  languages 
are  officially  recognised  as  possessing  equal  rights. 
Hence  all  Federal  laws  and  decrees  are  rendered  in 
German,  French  and  Italian.  In  the  Swiss  Parliament, 
everyone  uses  the  idiom  he  prefers,  or  perhaps  exclu¬ 
sively  knows ;  the  liberty  of  the  individual  orator  being 
restricted  by  no  other  consideration  than  his  own  interest 
in  making  himself  understood  to  the  largest  possible 
number  of  hearers.  Though  the  Ultramontane  and 
Reactionary  veto  movement,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  with  extraordinary  zeal,  the  Liberals  fully  trust 
that,  on  the  day  of  the  plebiscite,  the  reform  laws  above 
mentioned  will  be  upheld  by  a  majority  of  votes. 

Dr.  Manning  has  just  claimed,  at  Canterbury,  three 
great  liberties  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church — namely, 
the  freedom  of  teaching ;  the  freedom  of  excommunica¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  freedom  of  appealing  fix>m  State  laws  to 
the  supreme  decision  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  or  Vice¬ 
gerent  of  God.  In  other  words,  the  Papal  Hierarchy 
is  to  teach  what  it  likes.  It  is  to  be  free  to  hurl  its  ghostly 
thunders  upon  anyone  it  may  regard  as  a  heretic.  •  Amd 
if  wme  State  law  displeases  it — for  instance,  a  law 
which  confers  freedom  of  teaching  upon  non-Papists — 
the  Holy  Father  is  to  have  the  right  to  cancel  such  laws 
W  virtue  of  his  divine  attribute  of  Infallibility.  This  is 
freedom  on  a  par  with  the  famous  “  reciprocity  all  on 
one  side.”  A  beautiful  iUustration  of  the  freedom  of 
J®aching  after  the  heart  of  Vatican  ists  of  the  Manning 
type  has  been  furnished  a  few  days  ago  in  Spain,  under 
the  benign  rule  of  Alfonso  XII.  A  whole  string  of 
professors  have  been  taken  up  as  prisoners  for  the  great 
^nae  of  having  written  private  letters  of  protest  against 
.the  interference  of  Government  with  the  freedom  of 
teaching.  Some  of  those  learned  felons  are  already  on 
.their  way  to  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa  and  other 
.strange  places.  We  learn  by  a  letter  from  Madrid  that. 


in  spite  of  this  vile  system  of  terror,  not  only  professors 
at  Madrid,  but  ^so  at  Segovia,  Sevilla,  ana  other  uni¬ 
versities,  have  joined  the  protest  made  by  Professors 
Qiner  and  Salmeron.  This  worthy  example  will,  we 
hope,  one  day  nerve  the  hand  of  those  whose  duty  it  is 
to  strike  a  blow  for  freedom. 


It  was  rumoured  some  time  ago  that  there  was  a 
probability  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  going  back  to  college 
residence,  at  Oxford,  as  Cincinnatus  went  back  to  his 
plough ;  and  now  the  rumour  has  taken  the  more 
definite  form  of  a  statement  that  rooms  in  Keble  College 
have  actually  been  placed  at  his  disposal.  If  this  state¬ 
ment  is  well-found^,  it  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  youthfulness  of  sympathy  and  freshness  of 
mind.  It  is  said  that  he  is  engaged  on  some  work  for 
which  he  will  find  the  necessary  materials  in  the  Bod¬ 
leian  ;  and  though  no  doubt  the  privacy  of  his  studies 
will  be  honourably  respected,  and  good  breeding  will  set 
strict  bounds  to  curiosity,  we  may  expect  to  hear  soon 
from  some  Paul  Pry  a  solution  of  the  much-debated 
question,  what  is  the  next  subject  to  which  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  means  to  apply  his  indefatigable  intellect  ? 


The  death  has  been  announced  this  week  of  Mr. 
William  Barry,  a  journalist  well  known  by  his  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  leading  daily  and  weekly  newspapers. 
Mr.  Barry  was  a  very  bright  and  genial  ornament  of 
society,  and  as  such  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  But 
beyond  this  he  possessed  some  most  admirable  literary 
qualities  which  in  more  favouring  circumstances  might 
have  won  him  a  high  reputation.  His  critical  powers 
were  most  keen,  and  his  perception  of  the  defects  of 
works  which  came  under  his  notice  was  illuminated  by 
a  brilliant  and  searching  wit  that  never  diverged  into 
commonplace  vituperation.  But  though  his  work  in 
this  direction  was  effective  it  was  not  that  in  which  the 
writer  displayed  his  powers  to  the  full.  He  was  most  himself 
when  he  endeavoured  to  convey  to  others  his  own  vivid 
and  varying  perception  of  natural  beauty.  He  was  a 
keen  sportsman  of  the  old  Waltonian  kind,  but  he  cared 
much  more  for  the  picturesque  incidents  of  sport,  for 
the  living  interpretation  of  animate  and  inanimate 
nature,  than  for  the  mere  triumph  over  bird  or  fish. 
Hardly  anything  of  its  kind  has  been  written  more  beau¬ 
tiful,  'more  tenderly  delicate  in  its  appreciation  of  all 
that  the  life  of  the  sportsman  yields,  than  the  pictures 
in  Mr.  Barry’s  ‘  Moorland  and  Stream  ’  and  his  later 
‘  Sketches.’  There  was  a  glowing  life  in  these  pictures 
that  compelled  even  a  stranger  to  feel  how  thoroughly 
the  writer’s  heart  was  in  the  landscape  and  the  figures 
that  he  drew.  Mr.  Barry’s  friends  had  good  reason  for 
believing  that  he  could  do  something  much  better  than 
anything  he  ever  did — something  in  which  a  creative 
impulse  would  weld  together  his  wit,  his  love  of  natural 
loveliness,  and  his  mastery  of  literary  form.  But  came 
“  the  blind  fury  with  the  unerring  shears  !  ” 


THE  BREACH  OP  PRIVILEGE. 

The  House  of  Commons  in  these  days  is  seldom  so 
much  in  earnest  as  it  was  on  Tuesday  night  when  Mr. 
Lewis’s  motion  was  debated.  There  was  plenty  of 
plain  speaking  and  hard  hitting  on  both  sides.  There 
was  a  remarkable  absence  of  the  usual  devices  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  oratory,  and  honourable  members  for  once  con¬ 
tented  themselves  with  saying  what  they  meant.  The 
occasion,  of  course,  was  worthy  of  the  earnestness  it 
called  forth.  It  was  no  mere  matter  of  political  opinion 

_ ^no  trifling  question  of  foreign  policy  or  law  lisform. 

Disguised  under  the  form  of  a  question  of  Privilege,  it 
was  really  a  fight  for  the  honour  and  reputation  of 
certain  financiers  m  the  City  of  London  and  certain 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  No  wonder  the 
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House  was  interested  when  the  issue  bore  so  directly 
on  private  character  and  conduct.  The  mover  himself 
lost  no  time  in  avowing  that  the  breach  of  privilege  was 
a  matter  of  no  importance  whatever — that  the  serious 
thing  was  the  libel  on  Captain  Bedford  Pirn.  The 
orders  of  the  House  alone  prevented  the  speakers  from 
going  fully  into  the  merits  of  Captain  Pirn  and  the 
doings  of  the  Foreign  Loans  Committee.  “  Bullying  ” 
was  insinuated  on  one  side,  and  “lobbying*’  on  the 
other.  Not  all  the  efforts  of  the  Speaker  and  Mr.  Lowe 
could  keep  the  House  to  the  question.  The  debate, 
strange  to  say,  rapidly  assumed  the  usual  party  lines, 
and  the  division  which  followed  was  a  strictly  party 
division,  without  even  the  irregularity  of  Mr.  Horsman 
voting  for  his  own  side.  By  the  help  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Mr.  Lewis  has  been  able  to  summon  the  printers 
of  the  Times  and  the  Daily  News  to  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  to  ask  them  from  whom  they  received 
the  letter  reflecting  on  Captain  Bedford  Pirn.  Whether 
Mr.  Disraeli  repents  of  granting  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Loans,  or  the  Tories  are  alarmed  at  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  wealthy  and  respectable  men,  or  the  House  of 
Commons  is  jealous  of  personal  attacks  on  any  of  its 
members,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  but  probably  all 
of  these  feelings  contributed  to  the  result.  Outside  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  Stock  Exchange  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  thought  that  the  success  of  Mr.  Lewis’s  motion 
tends,  on  the  whole,  to  bring  Parliamentary  proceedings 
into  contempt.  The  revival  of  a  privilege,  so  long  and 
so  completely  abandoned,  can  only  bo  justified  by  being 
made  to  servo  some  very  exceptional  and  important  end. 
In  the  present  case  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Lewis  can  make 
nothing  by  his  motion  except  a  little  fuss  and  annoy¬ 
ance,  and  his  conduct  at  the  best  stands  on  the  same 
level  as  that  of  a  practical  joker  who,  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing,  should  take  it  into  his  head  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Speaker  to  the  presence  of  strangers  in  the 
gallery. 

It  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  a  breach  of  privilege 
had  been  committed,  and  that  precisely  similar  breaches 
of  privilege  are  committed  every  day  with  the  direct 
sanction  of  Parliament.  The  real  question  was  whether 
Captain  Bedford  Pirn,  M.P.,  had  not  been  wronged  by 
the  publication  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  and  reflecting  severely  on  the  learned 
and  gallant  member’s  connection  with  the  Honduras 
Government.  Captain  Pirn’s  evidence  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  country,  and 
it  seriously  compromised  the  reputation  of  many  persons, 
not  excluding  Captain  Pirn  himself.  One  of  these 
persons  writes  in  self-defence  to  Mr.  Lowe,  and  Mr. 
Lowe  has  the  letter  read  to  the  Committee,  and  the 
newspapers  publish  it  next  day  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
Captain  Pirn  complains  that  under  cover  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  proceedings  a  libel  on  his  character  has  been 
circulated  by  the  newspapers,  and  that  the  Foreign 
Loans  Committee  have  in  effect  admitted  evidence 
against  him  which  was  not  fortified  by  oath  nor  subject 
to  cross-examination.  As  Mr.  Lewis  did  not  propose 
that  the  evidence  on  the  Foreign  Loans  Committee 
should  bo  suppressed,  we  can  only  suppose  his  conten¬ 
tion  to  be  that  the  newspaj)ers  should  carefully  exclude 
everything  which  might  tend  to  injure  the  reputation  of 
a  member  of  Parliament.  Unless  we  admit  at  once  that 
in  such  a  case  a  member  of  Parliament  has  a  special 
right  to  be  protected  by  the  House,  we  must  hold  the 
claim  to  be  wholly  inadmissible.  Mr.  Lewis  did  not 
ask  protection  for  anybtKly  but  Captain  Pirn.  Ho  did 
not  make  it  a  grievance  that  other  parts  of  the  published 
evidence  affect  the  honour  of  other  persons  in  the  same 
way  as  M.  Herran’s  letter  affects  the  honour  of  Captain 
Pirn.  We  do  not  know,  indeed,  that  Captain  Pirn’s  own 
evidence  is  not  primd  facie  as  full  of  libellous  matter  as 


that  letter.  But  nolx^v  has  complained.  Captain  Pim 
being  a  member  of  the  House  has  been  allowed  to  use 


it  is  suppressed  the  better.  If  Captain  Pim  has  been 
injured,  let  him  resort  to  the  common  remedy;  or  ifth 
House  of  Commons  interferes  to  protect  him*  let  it  e 
tend  its  protection  to  all  other  persons  whose  charactw 
has  been  injured  by  the  proceedings  before  the 
Foreign  Loans  Committee.  But  we  really  cannot  see 
why  the  House  should  have  been  asked  to  interfere 
at  all.  The  Committee  is  taking  evidence  on  a  sub. 
ject  of  absorbing  interest,  and  the  first  purpose  of 
its  existence  is  to  supply  information  to  the  pnbHc 
It  is  the  misfortune  of  Captain  Bedford  Pim  that 
his  conduct  stands  part  of  the  question.  He  has  been 
heard  before  the  Committee,  and  he  has  been  cross, 
examined.  He  might  just  as  rationally  complain  of  the 
questions  that  were  addressed  to  himself  as  of  the  letter 
sent  to  Mr.  Lowe.  He  must  see  that,  as  the  recognised 
agent  of  a  Government  accused  of  a  most  disreputable 
swindle,  he  cannot  help  being  associated  with  many 
dubious  transactions.  He  and  all  other  persons  con. 
nected  with  the  Honduras  Loan  must  now  submit  their 
conduct  on  that  affair  to  the  judgment  of  the  public 
and  all  who  possess  any  information  on  the  sulnect 
must  be  heard.  If  they  denounce  each  other,  as  ^y 
are  pretty  certain  to  do,  the  evidence  will  be  full  of 
libellous  statements,  and  the  public  must  get  at  the 
truth  as  best  it  may.  But  it  is  too  late  for  Captain 
Pim  to  call  out  for  protection  now.  At  the  best,  he  can 
only  have  this  kind  of  evidence  suppressed  until  the 
Committee  presents  its  report.  His  conduct  is,  in  point 
of  fact,  one  of  the  questions  before  the  Committee,  and 
it  is  clear  that  there  are  people  who  do  not  take  the  same 
view  of  it  as  himself.  Is  it  worth  while  for  the  sake  of 
Captain  Pirn’s  comfort  that  the  statements  of  such 
people  should  be  kept  back  until  the  Committee  has 
reported ;  or  is  there  not  an  overwhelming  convenience 
on  the  other  side,  in  the  full  communication  to  the 
public  of  all  the  evidence  day  by  day  as  it  is  delivered 
to  the  Committee  ? 

The  motion  of  Tuesday  night  does  not,  however,  stand 
alone,  and  it  assumes  its  ugliest  aspect  when  its  conneo- 
tion  with  other  Parliamentary  proceedings  comes  into 
view.  It  is  not  the  first  attempt  to  thwart  the  Fo¬ 
reign  Loans  Committee.  Persistent  efforts  have  been 
made  to  make  it  appear  that  Sir  Henry  James  had 
an  interested  motive  in  asking  for  the  Committee. 
Sir  Lawrence  Palk  put  questions,  the  inuendoes  of 
which  he  did  not  dare  to  support.  Mr.  Lewis  re¬ 
peatedly  dropped  insinuations  against  the  proceed¬ 
ings  in  the  Committee  room.  It  was,  indeed,  almost 
admitted  on  both  sides  that  the  motion  was  an  attack 
upon  the  Committee.  Things  have  gone  pretty  fer 
when  a  member  of  Parliament  denounces  “  lobbying 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  declares  that  he  ^1  do 
his  duty  in  spite  of  all  the  private  influence  that  may 
be  brought  against  him.  It  is  clear,  in  fact,  that  the 
“  City  rookeries  ’’  have  been  alarmed.  The  year  1^ 
been  heavy  with  the  disclosure  of  gross  commereW 
frauds.  The  princes  of  the  earth  have  listened  in 
silence  to  the  foulest  aspersions  on  their  commercial 
honour,  and  the  country  is  still  amazed  and  indignant 
at  the  revelations.  Hitherto  the  law  courts  have  bwn 
used  to  drag  the  offenders  to  the  light,  but  as  litigaUon 
is  expensive  and  uncertain,  the  great  majority  might 
reasonably  hope  to  escape.  Now,  however.  Parliament 
has  intervened,  and  at  no  expense  to  the  victims,  ^d 
with  even  a  longer  arm  and  in  a  more  summary  fashion 
than  the  law,  has  undertaken  to  find  out  the  truth 
about  foreign  loans  at  all  events.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
many  honest  City  gentlemen  should  be  unewy,  ^d 
should  try,  after  their  manner,  to  stifle  the  inqniiT.  We 
are  surprised  rather,  considering  how  easily  Mr.  Lewis  s 
motion  was  carried,  that  they  had  not  foresight  or  in¬ 
fluence  enough  to  defeat  Sir  Henry  James’s  attempt 
at  the  very  beginning.  There  might  have  beOT 


the  obsolete  forms  of  the  House  for  his  own  protection, 
and  countenance  has  been  given  to  the  dangerous  theory 
that  the  reputation  of  a  member  of  Parliament  is  more 
sacred  than  that  of  an  ordinary  citizen.  If  there  is  any 
feeling  of  that  sort  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  sooner 


ment  to  meddle  with  a  public  market,  even  although  it 
may  be  notoriously  abundant  in  credulity  and  dis¬ 
honesty.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
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mittee  ought  to  be  set  to  gather  infbrpiation  even  of  so 
Steresting  a  character  as  that  laid  before  the  Foreign 
*  Loans  Committee.  But  principles  of  Government  being 
somewhat  in  abeyance  at  present,  and  everybody  being 
intensely  interested  in  financial  affairs,  and  nobody 
much  interested  in  anything  else.  Sir  Henry  James  was 
allowed  to  have  his  committee.  The  Committee  having 
|)een  formed,  it  is  intolerable  that  persons  implicated 
should  seek  to  defeat  its  object  by  Parliamentary  ma¬ 
noeuvres,  and  that  they  should  be  countenanced  by  men 
of  honour  and  respectability.  Fortunately  the  members  of 
the  Committee  are  made  of  pretty  stem  stuff.  Mr.  Lowe 
and  Sir  Henry  James  are  not  likely  to  be  frightened  by 
the  kind  of  opposition  which  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr. 
Hardy  are  not  ashamed  to  patronise ;  and  Mr.  Watkin 
Williams,  who  has  taken  his  turn  at  the  screw,  has  de¬ 
clared  that  no  power  on  earth  will  make  him  shrink 
from  his  task.  We  may  confidently  expect  that,  in 
spite  of  the  little  diversion  created  by  Mr.  Lewis,  the 
Committee  will  continue  its  investigations  in  the  spirit 
in  which  they  have  been  begun,  and  that  a  plundered 
nation  will  have  the  satisfaction  from  day  to  day  of 
learning  something  fresh  and  interesting  about  the  gen- 
tlemen  who  have  relieved  it  of  so  much  superfiuous 
capital. 

IS  WAR  IN  SIGHT? 

As  long  as  there  are  kings,  who  under  the  guise  of 
pleasure-journeys  can  contrive  schemes  for  making  the 
unfortunate  Achaians  bleed,  we  must  always  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  some  sudden  war-alarm,  real  or  feigned, 
which  comes  down  upon  the  helpless  throng  of  common 
humanity  like  the  well-known  thunderbolt  from  an 
apparently  clear  sky.  An  instance  of  this  cruel  game 
occurred  a  few  days  ago.  Only,  we  are  glad  to  add, 
that  the  alarm  had  no  sooner  been  sounded  than  its 
hollowness  at  once  became  manifest.  Exchanges,  it  is 
true,  trembled,  from  reasons  best  known  to  those  who 
speculated  on  a  fall.  Nor  were  the  insurers  of  ships 
slow  in  profiting  from  the  darkened  political  atmosphere 
by  clapping  on  their  clients  an  extra  duty  in  the  shap^ 
of  “war-risks.”  But  men  with  cool  heads  were  not 
deceived  long  by  the  tremendous  question  which  had 
been  put,  and  answered  in  the  affirmative,  by  the  Berlin 
Post. 

That  journal,  we  should  mention,  now  and  then  contains 
statements  which  are  regarded  as  semi-official,  and  have 
not  seldom  been  proved  to  repose  on  early  and  solid  in¬ 
formation.  It  was  this  character  of  the  paper  which 
gave  the  question  :  “  Js  War  in  Sight  /  ”  a  seemingly 
actual  importance.  Many  would  have  it  that  the 
German  Foreign  Office  itself  was  speaking  through  that 
article  with  a  trumpet  tongue.  The  illusion,  however, 
did  not  last  long.  In  presence  of  the  uneasiness 
which  had  suddenly  seized  Europe,  the  real  and 
permanent  semi-officials  at  Berlin  were  themselves 
compelled  to  set  the  Occasional  Semi-official  right. 
It  was  done  in  guarded  and  studied  phraseology, 
but  still  clear  enough  to  dispel  all  fear  of  a  new  out¬ 
break  of  war.  Thus  mildly  let  down  by  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck’s  personal  organ,  the  Nord-deutsche  Zeitung,  and 
hy  an  old-established  Governmental  sheet,  the  ProvinziaU 
CorrespmidenZf  no  other  course  was  left  to  the  Post  than 
to  mollify  the  notes  of  its  alarm-hom,  and  to  end  with 
a  cadence  of  a  rather  soothing  kind.  We  are  told  now 
by  that  journal  itself  that  it  had  not  the  slightest  inten¬ 
tion  of  disquieting  the  public  mind.  Its  only  object  was 
to  offer  to  the  readers  a  dispassionate  abstract  study  of 
the  situation  and  its  possible  contingencies,  without  any 
leference  to  the  present  or  the  immediate  future.  As 
tmngs  go,  this  is  tolerably  reassuring.  Sufficient  for 
the  day  are  the  evils  thereof. 

But  why,  it  will  be  asked,  should  a  paper  of  the 
standing  of  the  Post  at  all  have  indulged  in  this  “  magic 
^tern  ”  policy  of  casting  horrid  shadows  on  the  wall  ? 
"Ss  it  a  mere  Exchange  manoeuvre,  as  some  have 
sorted  ?  Or  was  there  yet  a  political  meaning  and 
design  in  it?  We  do  not  profess  to  be  in  the  secret; 
but  we  should  not  wonder  if  some  writer  in  the  Govern¬ 


ment  interest  had^  been  instructed  to  get  up  the  bug¬ 
bear  of  a  “  Catholic  League,”  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
p^ing  of  the  new  Bill  just  laid  before  the  Prussian 
House  of  Deputies,  which  proposes  the  abolition  of 
Articles  XV .,  XVI.,  and  XVIII.  of  the  Constitution. 
Many  weeks  ago  we  mentioned,  from  information  of  our 
own,  that  the  Berlin  Government  were  elaborating  fresh 
measures  of  legislation  in  an  anti-Papal  sense.  This 
news,  impugned  by  some  at  the  time,  has  been  fully 
confirm^  by  recent  telegrams.  The  cloisters  are  to 
be  abolished  ;  the  intercourse  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Episcopate  with  the  Supreme  Pontiff*  at  Rome  is  to  be 
subject^  to  State  control ;  and,  if  we  are  not  much 
mistaken,  fi*esh  disendowment  measures  will  be  pro¬ 
posed  at  no  distant  time.  In  order  the  better  to  carry 
out  these  projects,  a  few  general  provisions  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  must  be  done  away  with.  Now,  the  black 
phantom  of  a  “  Catholic  League  ”  against  Germany  may 
nave  been  considered  serviceable  for  making  a  wavering 
section  of  men  the  more  readily  fall  in  with  the  new 
Governmental  proposals. 

If  the  object  of  the  article  in  the  Berlin  Post  was  to 
whip  up  a  few  timid  trimmers,  we  should  say  that  the 
game  was  not  worth  the  effort,  and  that,  the  permissi¬ 
bility  of  such  journalistic  devices  quite  apart,  it  was  an 
unwise  policy  into  the  bargain.  The  Liberal  public  opinion 
of  Germany  requires  no  such  unhealthy  stimnlanto.  It 
is  perfectly  composed  in  its  firm  resolution  on  the  Papal 
Question,  and  fully  prepared  to  go  much  further  in  the 
way  of  dealing  with  all  Church  privileges  than  the 
lea^ng  statesman  has  hitherto  thought  fit.  The  question 
may  therefore  be  raised  as  to  whether  the  writer  of 
the  alarm  article  had  not  obeyed  a  parole  temporarily 
given  out,  not  so  much  for  the  object  of  egging  on  the 
nation  itself  as  of  vanquishing  a  certain  spirit  of  hesita¬ 
tion  which  is  still  liugering  in  the  “  highest  spheres  ”  ? 

The  Empress  Augusta,  and  her  circle  of  Court  ladies, 
are  known  to  be  unfavourable  to  the  anti-Papal  cam¬ 
paign.  Her  direct  influence  on  the  course  of  politics,  it 
is  true,  amounts  to  nil.  Indirectly,  however,  those 
around  her  not  unfrequently  succeed  in  raising  some 
passing  difficulty.  The  Emperor  himself  is  subject  to 
occasional  backsliding,  and  now  and  then  wants  being 
fortified  for  further  action.  Under  this  supposition  the 
article  in  the  Post  would  have  been  written  ad  usum 
Iniperatoris  !  We  here  direct  attention  to  a  fact  which 
has  not  yet  been  pointed  out  either  here  or  abroad.  The 
article  in  the  Post  appeared  on  April  9.  On  the  same 
day  William  I.  gave  his  signature  for  the  Bill  which 
is  now  before  the  House  of  Deputies  at  Berlin. 

The  idea  that  Austria,  which  was  defeated  in  1866 
by  Prussia,  and  Italy — which,  though  defeated  by  Austria 
in  the  same  year,  obtained  Venice  through  Prussian 
victories — are  drawing  near  to  each  other  with  the 
object  of  attacking  the  German  Empire  in  the  interest 
of  the  Papacy  and  of  another  defeated  Power,  namely, 
France,  does  not  recommend  itself  very  easily  to  com-’ 
mon  understanding.  The  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy 
has  difficulties  enough  to  contend  with  at  home  not  to’ 
think  of  “  revenge.”  If  Francis  Joseph,  after  his  re¬ 
verses  of  1859  and  1866,  were  to  court  fresh  misfortunes 
by  a  senseless  enterprize,  he  would  be  beaten  both  from 
within  and  from  without,  and  in  all  probability  lose  his 
crown  altogether.  The  Mag)^ars  would  not  follow  him 
into  such  a  venture  of  war.  His  German  subjects 
would  rise  in  rebellion  against  him ;  rather  than  fight 
their  brethren  for  the  advantage  of  the  Papacy  and  of 
Prance,  they  would  eject  the  Habsburg  dyuMty,  and 
proclaim  their  re-union  with  the  country  of  which,  down 
to  1866,  they  had  been  an  integral  part  for  a  thousand 
years. 

If  we  turn  to  Italy,  how  can  we  imagine  that  a  nation 
whose  newly-gained  unity  is  looked  upon  with  jealousy 
and  hatred  by  French  reactionists  and  Ultramontanes 
should  ally  herself  to  a  Papist  clique  in  Austria  in  order 
to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Germany,  who  is  now  Italy’s  best 
friend  ?  No  doubt  there  are  some  Conservatives  of  the 
La  Marmora  type  who  lean  by  preference  on  French 
royalists  and  Ultramontanes;  but  can  it  be  reasonably 
alleged,^even  of  these,  that  they  are  devoured  by  a  de- 
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for  Stamps— always  an  uncertain  branch  of.  revenuo-I 
the  Chancellor  of  the.  Exchequer  admits  that  there  ^ 
an  error,  the  actual  revenue  being  10,0001.  less  than^ 
calculated.  Deducting  certain  payments  not  really  of 
the  nature  of  revenue,  the  net  receipts  of  the  Post  Office 
show  an  increase  of  199,0001.  The  receipts  of  the  Tele¬ 
graph  Department  are  far  from  encouraging .  ^nd  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  went  out  of  his  way.  to  assert  that 
the  sorry  result  of  taking  over  the  telegraph  ought  to 
operate  as  a  warning  to  all  who  rashly  urged  the  State  to 
try  similar  experiments.  The  expenditure  in  the  past  year 
had  been  74,328,0001.,  that  is,  370,0001.  more  than  the 
Budget  estimate.  Looking  to  the  future,  we  find  that  he 
estimates  the  revenue  of  1^5-76  at  75,685,0001.,  and  the 
expenditure  at  75,266,0001.,  which  leaves  a  prospective 
surplus  of  417,0001.  We  must  say  that  this  arrange¬ 
ment  strikes  us  as  highly  hazardous.  We  already  are 
threatened  with  supplementary  estimates  relating  to 
Irish  education;  and  judging  from  past  expenence 
the  same  will  hold  good  of  other  estimates,  which  are 
pretty  sure  to  be  supplemented.  Then,  too,  we  observe 
with  concern  that  he  assumes  the  increase  of  nearly 
half  a  million  in  the  Excise  and  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  in  Customs.  He  calculates  that  postal  stamps, 
which  deceived  him  this  year,  will  be  more  lucrative  next 
year.  On  grounds  not  stated  to  the  Committee,  and  appa¬ 
rently  not  existing,  he  assumed  an  increase  in  the  revenue 
of  the  Post  Office,  Telegraph  Service,  and  House  Duty. 
If  this  sanguineness  is  not  Micawberism  in  the  region  of 
finance — trusting  to  the  chapter  of  accidents — it  looks 
too  like  it.  If  this  is  not  speculative  budget-making 
— constructing  a  budget  somewhat  on  the  principle 
that  a  betting-man  makes  a  book — what  are  we  to  call 
it  ?  Would  any  sober-minded  person  conduct  his  own 
affairs  and  forecast  the  future  in  this  hazardous  manner, 
allowing  no  substantial  margin ;  taking  note  of  the  pro¬ 
bable  increase  in  the  receipts,  but  omitting  all  note  of 
the  equally  probable  increase  in  the  outlay  r  We  trust 
that  while  this  aspect  of  the  estimates  will  be  discussed, 
attention  will  be  given  in  Committee  to  the  enormous 
increase  of  expenditure  on  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil 
Service.  When  the  expenditure  under  these  heads  haa 
risen  by  nearly  a  million,  surely  it  is  time  to  revive  the 
obsolete  and  unpopular  cry  of  “  economy  and  retrench¬ 
ment,”  which  mealy-mouthed  Liberals  have  apparently 
forgotten. 

The  interest  of  the  speech  grew  as  it  proceeded,  and 
finally  converged  in  certain  collateral  questions  to 
which  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  referred.  Here  he  showed 
to  great,  and  perhaps  unexpected,  advantage.  We  all 
know  that  he  is  the  least  “  viewy  V  of  financiers.  He 
appears  to  positively  hate  a  clear,  unqualified  principle 
or  opinion.  He  once  wrote  a  thick  volume,  “  Twen^ 
Years  of  Financial  Administration,”  in  which,  with  mar¬ 
vellous  skill,  he  managed  somehow  or  other  to  avoid  ex¬ 
pressing  one  general  view.  No  wonder,  then,  that  he 
managed  to  complete  a  financial  statement  without  ever 
committing  himself  to  any  policy,  or  deviating  into  the 
paths  of  financial  philosophy.  But  critics,  who 
know  nothing  of  the  heavy  chains  of  office,  are 
not  bound  to  preserve  silence,  and  cannot  help 
observing  some  important  omissions  in  the  course 
of  the  speech.  They,  no  doubt,  would  have 
been  glad  had  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
spoken  his  mind  more  freely  and  distinctly  than  ho  did 
about  the  income-tax.  Tho  Greenwich  manifesto  has 
left  a  disagreeable  impression  and  state  of  suspe^ 
which  it  is  advisable  to  correct  with  all  speed.  This 
tax  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  makeshift  or  stopgap. 
There  is  an  artificial  premium  on  agitation  against  it ; 
and  many  people,  we  mar,  have  been  tempted  by  all  the 
outcry  against  the  tax,  fomented  by  distinguished  states¬ 
men,  to  regard  it  as  perfectly  fair  to  eviie  an  imj^st 
which  they  aro  taught  is  unjust.  The  sooner  some  Go- 
vernment  courageously  speaks  its  mind  on  this  subjec 
the  better  for  all  interests,  and  the  Exchequer  among 
others.  What  was  said  on  Thursday  was  not  wrong  or 
unfair,  but  it  was  decidedly  ambiguous  and  open  to  n^ 
construction.  As  far  as  it  ..is  possible  to  intorwret 
language  that  .was  purposely  guarded,  the  ChaneellP^ 


sire  of  measuring  swords  with  the  Germans  r  Is  not, 
moreover,  a  large  section  of  moderate  Liberals  and  nearly 
the  totality  of  Democrats  in  Italy  now  rather  on  the 
German  side  ?  When  such  is  the  condition  of  affairs  at 
Vienna  and  Rome,  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  with 
the  prospects  of  a  so-called  alliance  which  France  is 
expected  to  join  some  day  or  other  for  the  purpose  of 
revenge.  , 

.That  the  French  Army  Reorganization  has  not  merely 
defensive  aims  may  be  true  enough.  That  even  men 
like'M.  About,  who  formerly  won  his  spurs  by  fierce 
attacks  against  the  Papacy,  now  look  with  scarcely 
concealed  pleasure  upon  the  Pope’s  doings  in  his 
quarrel  with  Germany,  we  can  frequently  perceive 
from  the  columns  of  the  XIXe  Siccle — which  looks  re¬ 
markably  like  a  former  century,  during  which  French 
kings  aided  in  setting  the  Grand-Turk  against  the 
German  nation.  At  the  same  time  we  very  much  doubt 
whether  tho  ‘‘  glorious  Vanquished  ”  and  the  Royalists 
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We  ought  perhaps  to  apologise,  in  these  days,  for 
referring  to  so  subsidiary  a  matter  in  the  Parliamentary 
transactions  of  the  week  as  the  Budget.  Taking  the 
House  of  Commons  as  the  arbiter  of  what  is  important 
to  the  nation,  wo  ought  to  give  the  cold  shoulder  to  the 
record  of  the -state  of  the  country’s  finances,  and  to 
devote  ourselves  to  those  high  matters  which  ought 
alone  to  interest  a  people — the  progress  of  the  Orton 
agitation.  Still  tr^itions  are  strong,  and  must  be 
observed;  and  for  some  time  to  come  public  journals 
must  act  on  the  supposition  that  the  Budget  has  a  right 
to  compete  for  the  national  attention  with  tho  Prittle- 
well  Petition. 

So  far  as  the  record  of  last  year  is  concerned,  the 
Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer  had  nothing  surprising  or 
sensational  to  present  to  the  House.  The  weekly  pub¬ 
lication  of  tho  receipts  and  Exchequer  payments  takes 
the  ed^  of  interest  off  any  financial  statement ;  and  on 
Thursday  night  most  of  the  well-informed  members, 
and  all  of  tho  great  financial  authorities  who  attend  note¬ 
book  in  hand,  were  able  to  anticipate  the  figures  which 
tho  Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer  gave  out  as  he  crept 
from  item  to  item.  Tho  actual  surplus  of  1874-75, 
which  he  put  at  436,0001.,  proves  to  bo  593,0001. 
Both  Customs  and  Excise  receipts — tho  former  in 
particular — have  considerably  surpassed  official  ex- 
ji^tations ;  and  it  is  no  small  matter  for  congratula- 
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f  the  Exchequer  Seems  to  say  that  the  tax  is  unobjec¬ 
tionable  so  long  as  it  is  at  the  present  low  rate. 
Tfl  this  a  satisfactory  solution  of  a  raging  controversy? 
We  cordially  agree  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
V  .  ^  good  deal  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  tax  would 
disappear  if  it  were  fixed  and  permanent— fixity  is  the 
sine(^d  non  of  a  tolerable  income-tax.  But  what  his 
statement,  unobjectionable  in  many  respects,  fails  to 
reveal  is  any  sense  of  the. fact  that  our  fiscal  system 
becomes  positively  unjust  and  one-sided  if  the  income- 
tax  is  abdished  or  kept  at  a  nominal  figure,  or  if  no 
substitute  is  provided.  What  he  signally  failed  to  do 
was  to  utter  the  needful  desiderated  word  which  would 
stay  or  direct  rightly  an  agitation  which  may  prove 

foi-midable.  ;  _  j  j  ^  i. 

We  pardon  many  omissions  and  defects  on  account 
of  certain  valuable  promises  which  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  held  out.  There  is  some  hope,  we  are 
assured,  that  this  Session  wdll  see  the  introduction  of  a 
General  Valuation  Bill  which  ./ill  remove  some  of  the 
grotesque  anomalies  of  assessment  of  real  property  now 
m  existence.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government 
will  supplement  this  measure  by  an  early  declara¬ 
tion  of  their  adhesion  to  the  principle  of  Mr. 
Hubbard’s  proposal  to  assiniilate  the  assessment  of 
Imperial  and  local  taxation — a  proposal  to  which  we 
can  imagine  no  valid  objection.  Some  one  of  the 
several  modes  of  solution  in  use  must  be  better  than  the 


ftud  with  it  Lord  Palmerston’s 
triumph,  and  from  that  time  forth  Lord  Grey 
^came  m  English  politics  an  “exhausted  volcano/' 
Not  that  he  did  not  send  up  from  time  to  time 
showers  of  ashes  and  dust ;  he  has  been,  and  is, 
prolific  in  these  visitations.  But  his  energy  has  ceased 
to  excite  fear;  his  criticism  irritates,  it  does  not  wound. 
The  achievements  of  Liberal  policy  since  the  death  of 
Lord  Palmerston  have  been  successive! v  denonnnfid  hv 


mgs  of  Lord  Carnarvon  with  the  case  of  Langalibalele. 
The  Conservative  Minister  has  carried  out  with  praise¬ 
worthy  energy  and  decision  what  it  is  fair  to  call  a 
Liberal  policy,  if  we  claim  for  Liberalism  the  triumph, 
of  humanitarian  principles  in  the  relations  of  English¬ 
men  and  English  colonists  with  the  inferior  races  of 
mankind.  The  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings  and 
the  emancipation  of  the  West  Indian  slaves  were  two  of 
the  most  effectual  blows  struck  in  the  cause  of  humanity  in 
the  arena  of  politics  ;  and  both  were  mainly  struck  by 
Liberals.  But  when  a  Conservative  Government  opposes 
itself  to  the  uncontrolled  domination  of  race  over  race, 
and  insists  on  justice,  if  not  equality,  it  is  unsatisfactory 
to  find  the  official  leaders  of  Liberalism  assuming  the 
position  of  hostile  critics.  Lord  Grey’s  ingenuity  in 
finding  out  which  side  was  the  wrong  one,  and  t^ing 
that  side  resolutely,  can  surprise  nobody  who  is  familiar 
with  his  career  since  he  left  the  Colonial  Office ;  but 
that,  for  the  sake  of  some  fleeting  shadow  of  party 
advantage.  Lord  Selborne  and  Lord  Kimberley  should 
have  joined  him  in  his  attack  is  deplorable  and  inex-' 
plicable.  As  it  happened,  the  ouly  advantage  that  was 
gained  fell  to  the  Government,  which  can  now  very 
fairly  contend  that  in  Colonial  affairs,  at  all  events, 
their  policy  is  more  “  Liberal  ”  in  the  truest  sense, 
more  clearly  founded  on  equal  justice,  and  more  con¬ 
sonant  with  the  traditional  principles  of  Liberalism 
than  that  of  their  predecessors. 

Lord  Grey’s  line  of  criticism  was  both  feeble  and 
disingenuous.  He  set  out  bv  laying  down  with  limita¬ 
tions  convenient  to  himself  the  question  to  be  dis-** 
cussed,  which  was,  whether  the  Colonial  Office 
acted  rightly  in  reversing  the  decision  of  the  Natal 
Government  in  the  case  of  Langalibalele.  Now  the 
Colonial  Office,  in  taking  this  course,  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  Sir  Benjamin  Pine  and  his  advisers  had 
been  hasty  in  assuming  Langalibalele’s  guilt,  that  the 
trial  to  which  he  was  subjected  was  irregular  in  form 
and  unfair  in  substance,  and  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Colonial  Executive  had  been  so  vitiated  by  these  errors 
that  the  only  way  of  setting  it  right  was  to  reverse  all 
that  it  had  done  in  the  matter.  But  Lord  Grey  denies 
the  competence  of  the  Colonial  Office  to  form  any  judg¬ 
ment  at  all  about  the  policy  of  a  Colonial  Government 
in  a  matter  where  the  latter  had  opportunities  of  obtain¬ 
ing  direct  information  which  the  former  had  not« 
Nothing  could  be  stronger  than  Lord  Grey’s  lang^ge 
on  this  point.  “  He  must  express,’’  he  said,  “  his  opinion 
that  for  a  Minister  sitting  in  Downing  Street  to  form 
his  own  judgment  of  the  attitude  of  a  Caffre  chief 
towards  the  Colonial  Government  was  a  great  mistake. 
He  declined  to  go  into  an  examination  of  the  reasons 
which  influence  the  Governor  on  the  one  side  and 
those  which  influenced  his  noble  friend  and  the  Bishop 
of  Natal  on  the  other.  He  declined  to  balance  those 
conflicting  reasons,  and  he  did  so  because  he  was  pei^ 
suaded  iJmt  the  point  was  one  on  which  it  was  utterly 
impossible  that  a  sound  judgment  could  be  formed  in 
this  country.”  But  the  preposterous  consequences  of 
this  doctrine,  accepted  in  its  full  extent,  could  noi 
fail  to  strike  Loid  Grey.  He  of  all  men,  who 
was  conspicuous  at  the  Colonial  Office  for  his  oonstani 
conflicts  with  the  wishes  even  of  representative  govern* 
ments*  in  the  Colonies,  could  hardly  contend  that  every 
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Lord  Grey  is  an  able  man,  but  his  ability  is  worse 
t^n  wasted  in  the  political  part  that  he  has  chosen  for 
himself.  The  son  and  destined  successor  of  the  states¬ 
man  who  carried  the  Reform  Bill  had  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  of  making  a  great  political  reputation,  and 
Parliamentary  career  of  Lord  Howick  in  the  Lower 
House  was  full  of  evidence  of  his  capacity.  But  un¬ 
fortunately  it  abounded,  too,  in  proofs  that  his  intellect 
warped  by  a  spirit  of  captious  and  fractious  criti¬ 
cism.  During  Lord  John  Russell’s  Administration, 
Lord  Grey  took  up  an  attitude  of  opposition  towards 
l^rd  Palmerston,  and  was  for  a  time  successful  in  sup¬ 
pressing  the  strong-willed  statesman,  who  for  so  many 
years  incarnated  the  foreign  policy  of  England.  But 
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Colonial  Government  sent  out  from  England  acquires  at 
onoe  an  autocratic  power,  and  is  never  to  be  rebuked  or 
overruled  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  If  this  principle 
— precisely  the  reverse  of  the  principle  on  which  Lord 
Grey  acted  when  he  was  himself  at  the  Colonial  Office 
— were  to  be  adopted,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  costly  organisation  of  the  department  should  be 
maintained  at  all.  But  of  course  Lord  Grey  did  not 
mean  to  have  his  principle  accepted  ;  he  inerely  found 
it  convenient  to  escape  under  cover  of  it  from  the 
necessity  of  discussing  the  facts.  As  it  was  he  was  able 
to  assume  that  Sir  Benjamin  Pine’s  version  of  them 
was  correct,  since  neither  Lord  Carnarvon,  nor  himself, 
nor  any  one  in  England,  could  question  the  Governor  s 
judgment.  To  evade,  however,  the  extreme  and  absurd 
consequences  of  his  principle  he  slipped  in  a  qualifica¬ 
tion.  The  Governors  judgment  “  should  be  accepted 
as  right  unless  there  were  some  very  strong  reasons  for 
believing  that  it  was  not  so.”  Of  course  Lord  Car¬ 
narvon  would  reply  that  he  had  “very  strong  reasons 
but  Lord  Grey,  having  time  to  reason  once  more  around 
the  circle,  would  urge  that  such  reasons  cannot  be 
appreciated  by  anyone  who  has  not  had  the  same  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  observation  as  the  Governor.  If,  then,  the 
“very  strong  reasons”  for  which  alone  a  Colonial 
Governor’s  policy  ought  to  be  reversed,  can  be  esti¬ 
mated  only  by  the  Governor  himself.  Lord  Grey’s 
qualification,  though  it  saves  him  in  form  from  an 
i^urdity  against  which  he  cannot  help  revolting,  is 
really  worth  nothing  at  all.  But  there  is  something 
surpassing  this  folly,  and  even  more  mischievous  than  it, 
in  Lord  Grey’s  speech.  Though  he  proposed  to  put 
aside  the  facts  of  the  case  as  unfit  for  discussion  in 
England,  he  took  upon  himself  to  eulogise  the  judicial 
procedure  under  which  Langalibalele  was  convicted. 
“  Any  process  of  law  was  only  a  means  of  accomplishing 
am  end.  What  you  wanted  to  arrive  at  in  this  case  was 
that  a  great  wrong  should  meet  with  justice.”  It  may 
be  observed  that  Lord  Carnarvon  is  of  opinion  that  no 
“  great  wrong  ”  was  committed  at  all,  but  here  again  we 
suppose  Lord  Grey  would  deny  that  anyone’s  opinion 
should  be  received  except  that  of  Sir  Benjamin  Pine. 
But  at  any  rate  we  may  admit  that  “justice  ”  was  a 
desirable  end.  Was  it  attained  in  the  trial  of  Langa¬ 
libalele  ?  Lord  Grey  really  has  very  little  proof  to  show 
that  it  was.  He  praises  CafiVe  law,  the  summary 
jurisdiction  of  the  chiefs,  as  compared  with  the 
terdy  and  technical  movements  of  English  criminal  pro¬ 
cedure.  But  he  did  not  show  either  that  the  accused  was 
fairly  treated,  or  that  he  even  had  the  benefit  of  the  forms 
of  Caffre  law.  It  was  Lord  Kimberley  who  explained  the 
advantages  that  Langalibalele  had  enjoyed.  The  late 
Colonial  Secretary  said  it  had  been  object^  “  that  the  trial 
to  which  the  chief  was  subjected  was  not  a  fair  one, 
whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  made  more  full  and 
fair  than  the  offenders  were  entitled  to  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  to  the  native  law — to  which  alone  they  were 
amenable — were  added  some  of  the  forms  and  procedure 
of  the  English  courts.”  But  this  admirable  mixture 
does  not  meet  with  universal  approval.  Lord  Grey,  for 
instance,  admitted  “  that  the  trial  was  a  perfect  mockery, 
and  that  Sir  Benjamin  Pine  would  have  done  much 
better  to  have  dealt  with  the  chief  according  to  his  own 
judgment.”  But  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  speech  was 
upon  this  point  conclusive.  He  showed  in  a  masterly 
argument,  and  with  more  passion  tlian  usually  pervades 
his  Doric  reasonings,  that  every  essential  of  justice  had 
been  violated  in  the  trial  of  the  “rebel  chief.”  The 
speech  of  a  great  lawyer  was  not,  however,  needed  to 
demonstrate  that  it  is  contrary  to  all  equity  to  insist 
upon  receiving  as  a  plea  of  “  guilty  ”  the  state¬ 
ment  of  a  prisoner  who  admits  certain  facts  but 
denies  the  damaging  inferences  from  them.  Not 
lera  manifest  is  it  that  the  practice  of  asking  the 
•opinions  of  the  Judges  first  upon  the  guilt  of  the 
accused,  and  of  then  proceeding  to  take  the  evidence 
upon  which  those  opinions  should  be  formed,  is  out  of 
harmony  with  the  principles  of  English  law,  however 
it  may  be  supported  by  Caffre  customs,  or  by  the  tradi¬ 
tional  procedure  in  the  Court  of  Rhadamanthus.  We 


do  not  think  that  the  slightest  doubt  can  rest  upon  th 
mind  of  any  Englishman  as  to  the  injustice  withwhiA 
Langalibalele  was  treated  upon  the  so-called  first  trial  • 
and  this  point  being  established,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  call  in  question  the  propriety  of  Lord  Carnarvon’s 
conduct  in  censuring  Governor  Pine,  and  reversing  his 
decision  in  form  and  substance.  It  may  be  sometinieg 
the  duty  of  an  Executive  ruler  to  over-ride  law  and  deal 
in  a  high-handed  manner  with  persons  whom  he  believes 
to  be  dangerous  to  the  public  safety.  But  it  never  can 
be  necessary  to  distort  and  abuse  the  forms  of  legality  as 
they  were  distorted  and  abused  in  the  travesty  of  public 
justice  by  which  Langalibalele’s  conviction  was  procured. 

THE  CRIMINAL  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT. 

The  final  portion  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
on  the  Labour  Laws  is  now  before  us,  and  the  Report 
itself  may  be  compared  with  the  evidence.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  evidence  is]nearly  altogether  one¬ 
sided.  The  chief  representatives  of  the  Tr^es-Unions 
declined  to  give  evidence  before  the  Commission,  and 
the  witnesses  who  ultimately  were  brought  forward 
could  not  be  held  as  in  any  way  authorised  to  speak  for 
the  majority  of  Unionists.  The  circumstance  is  regret¬ 
table  ;  and,  although  the  Commissioners  are  not  to  be 
blamed  for  it,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  in  estimating  tbe 
value  of  their  Report.  We  can  hardly  believe  that  if 
the  case  for  the  men  had  been  fully  and  elaborately 
argued,  the  Commissioners  could  have  proposed  that  the 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  should  stand  just  as  it  is. 
So  far  as  the  Act  deals  with  assault  and  malicious 
injury  to  property,  it  is  wholly  unnecessary.  Hence  a 
pretty  dilemma  arises.  The  Commissioners  say.  If  the 
Act  only  repeats  the  general  law,  what  objection  can 
there  be  to  keeping  it  up,  as  well  as  the  general  law  ? 
The  workmen  say.  If  it  is  the  same  as  the  general  law, 
it  is  useless,  and  should  be  removed.  The  retort  then 
is,  if  useless,  it  can  do  no  harm.  It  would  have  shown 
abetter  spirit  if  the  Commissioners  had,  to  put  it  on  the 
lowest  ground,  humoured  the  men  on  this  point.  Even 
if  the  objection  is  wholly  sentimental,  at  all  events 
sentiments  are  realities ;  and  as  it  is  fully  admitted  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  a  special  Act  dealing  with 
assault,  the  request  of  the  workmen  ought  to  have  been 
granted.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  objection  is  not 
sentimental.  One  of  the  few  witnesses  who  appeared 
to  state  the  case  for  the  workmen,  put  his  objection  in  a 
form  as  terse  as  it  is  unanswerable.  “  If  I  knock  a  man 
down  as  a  ‘  knobstick,’  and  say  so,  I  can  have  three 
months’  imprisonment ;  if  I  knock  a  man  down  merely 
as  a  man,  though  he  may  be  a  ‘  knobstick,*  I  have  pro¬ 
bably  five  shillings  costs.”  To  any  one  who  glances 
over  the  table  of  cases  appended  to  the  Report,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  we  must  revise  the  scale  of  punishment  for 
assault.  Either  the  punishment  for  common  assaults  is 
ridiculously  slight,  or  the  punishment  for  trade  assaults 
is  enormously  severe.  No  one  can  justify  a  fine  of  ten 
shillings  for  giving  a  wife  a  black  eye,  and  a  sentence  of 
two  months’  imprisonment  for  looking  at  a  ‘  knobstick. 
The  grievance  of  the  workmen,  on  this  part  of  the  A(^» 
is  therefore  undeniable.  Even  if  they  are  mistaken  m 
supposing  that  the  severity  of  the  sentences  is  doe  to  the 
existence  of  a  superfluous  Act  of  Parliament,  the  ground 
of  complaint  should  be  removed,  since  it  is  undisputed 
that  the  Common  Law  affords  an  ample  means  of 
redress. 

Different  considerations  arise  with  regard  to  the  parts 
of  the  Act  dealing  with  “threatening”  and  “molesta¬ 
tion.”  These  are  not  offences  at  Common  Law — ‘they 
are  made  offences  only  in  disputes  between  capital  and 
labour.  Here,  again,  the  controversy  assumes,  at  the 
first  glance,  the  appearance  of  a  mere  dispute 
form.  No  witness  on  the  side  of  the  workmen  justified 
“molestation”  and  “threatening”  on  moral  grounds,  or 
denied  that  they  should  be  subject  to  the  operation  o 
the  criminal  law.  The  Commissioners  rejoin,  with  a 
great  appearance  of  logic.  Why  complain,  simply 
the  law  is  not  wider.  If  you  are  guilty,  and  punishw* 
what  right  have  you  to  complain,  simply  because  another 
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person,  guilty  of  the  same  act,  is  not  punished  ?  The 
argument  is  specious,  hut  from  the  time  we  are  school¬ 
boys  we  rebel  against  it.  Our  sense  of  justice  is  not 
satisfied  if  the  little  boy  is  punished  for  an  act  that  the 
big  hoy  commits  with  impunity.  It  may  be  illogical  of 
the  little  boy,  who  gets  what  he  deserves,  to  grumble 
because  the  big  boy  does  not  also  get  what  he  deserves, 
but  it  is  human  nature.  But,  in  real  truth,  the  argument 
is  profoundly  logical.  Supply  the  missing  premiss-^  that 
all  men  ought  to  be  equal  before  the  law — and  the 
syllogistic  accuracy  of  the  position  becomes  obvious.  It  ^ 
is  a  stigma  on  the  working-class  that  they  alone  should  I  of  evidence,  the  humane  rule  of  English  law  is  to  give 


believing  anything  against  a  Unionist.  A  case  apparently 
destined  to  illustrate  the  fallibility  of  human  testimony 
occurred  at  Middlesborough.  A  man,  McKay,  was 
brought  to  that  town  by  a  Mr.  Onbridge  to  fill  a  vacancy 
caused  by  a  strike.  He  w’as  “  spirited  away.”  He 
charged  a  man,  Sockett,  w'ith  dragging  him  away  and 
filling  him  with  drink.  He  was  partially  backed  up  in 
his  evidence  by  the  foreman  who  brought  him  by.  the 
train,  but  was  emphatically  contradicted  by  three  respect¬ 
able  witnesses,  including  the  Secretary  of  the  Iron- 
Moulders’  Association.  Where  there  is  such  a  conflict 


be  punishable  for  threatening  and  molestation  when 
other  classes  may  threaten  and  molest  with  impunity. 
But  even  if  the  argument  of  the  workmen  were  as  shallow 
as  we  believe  it  to  be  sound,  what  possible  objection  can 
there  be  to  grant  their  request  ?  Their  petition  is  not 
to  abolish  the  law,  but  to  widen  it — to  give  to  all  citizens 
that  protection  which  now  is  only  accorded  to  employers 
against  workmen.  We  regret  that  the  Commissioners 
did  not  give  effect  to  this  view,  because  it  would  aid  the 
completion  of  a  very  necessary  chapter  of  English 
Criminal  Law.  The  law  punishes  a  threat  to  kill,  or  a 
threat  made  to  extort  money,  but  all  other  threats  are 
lawful.  The  Indian  Penal  Code  supplies  the  defects  of 
our  law  for  India  ;  and  there  is  really  no  reason  but  that 
paralysis  of  legislative  energy  with  which  this  nation 
seems  to  have  been  overcome,  why  our  law  at  home 
should  not  be  equally  complete.  If,  then,  the  complaint 
of  the  workmen  were  ever  so  visionary,  no  one  can  deny 
that  it  expresses  a  felt  grievance;  and  surely  if  by  one 
stroke  we  can  remove  a  grievance  felt  by  millions,  and 
a  defect  in  our  criminal  law,  what  earthly  reason  can 
there  be  for  refusing  to  do  it  ? 

But  the  objection  of  the  workmen  to  the  Criminal 
Law  Amendment  Act  goes  far  deeper  than  a  mere  point 
of  form.  The  existence  of  a  special  Act  has  a  tendency 
to  exaggerate  the  offence  and  encourages  excessive 
punishments.  The  Commissioners  themselves  admit 
that  the  zeal  of  the  Justices  has  in  some  instances  carried 
them  too  far.  They  might  wdth  propriety  have  used 
stronger  language.  The  tables  published  in  the  Report^ 
disclose  a  startling  severity  of  punishment.  It  must  be 
allowed  that  a  threat  to  strike  a  man  is  a  less  injury 
than  actually  striking  him  ;  and  that,  d  fortiori^  to  look 
at  a  man,  or  follow  him  about,  is  a  less  injury  than  an 
assault.  We  have,  therefore,  in  ordinary  cases  of  assault, 
a  standard  by  which  to  test  the  proper  punishment  for 
threats  and  molestation.  We  know  that  for  common 
assaults  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  get  a  magistrate  to  give 
a  sentence  of  imprisonment,  and  usually  even  the  fines 
are  small.  During  the  three  years  of  the  Criminal  Law 
Amendment  Act,  the  following  periods  of  imprisonment 
have  been  given  without  the  option  of  a  fine,  in  cases 
where  no  assault  was  committed,  and  no  bodily  harm 
whatever.  In  Newcastle  twenty-six  cases  are  given  in 
the  lump,  and  the  sentences  were  from  fourteen  days  to 
three  months.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  country  the 
following  is  the  result : — Fifty  for  seven  days,  twenty- 
four  for  fourteen  days,  nine  for  three  weeks,  twenty  for 
one  month,  six  for  six  weeks,  three  for  two  months,  and 
five  for  three  months.  Often  the  offence  was  trivial  to 
the  last  degree.  In  Turk’s  case  the  offence  was  walking 
Rp  and  down  in  front  of  the  premises  where  the  strike 
was ;  no  blow  was  struck,  no  threat  was  used,  yet 
defendant  was  sentenced  to  tvs^o  months’  imprisonment, 
ouch  a  sentence,  given  too  by  a  metropolitan  magistrate, 
was  80  preposterous  that  the  prosecutors  were  ashamed 
to  enforce  it,  and  Turk  was  liberated  after  three  days* 
imprisonment. 

The  workmen  have  reason  to  complain  not  merely  of 
he  ^verity  of  the  sentences  but  of  vamped-up  pro¬ 
secutions.  The  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  opens  a 
T*  L  field  for  perjury  to  an  enterprising  “  knob- 
.  ^  Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  plunge  deep 

into  perjury — he  has  only  to  begin  by  insulting  the  men 
on  strike  to  provoke  them  to  some  hasty  word,  and  then 
®  as  firm  as  a  rabbit  in  a  trap.  The  roagis- 

t^tes,  “  perhaps  from  a  too  anxious  desire  to  give  full 
®  ect  to  a  salutary  law,”  have  an  awkward  habit  of 


the  accused  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  but  in  this  case 
the  magistrates  convicted  the  defendant  and  sentenced 
him  to  fourteen  days’  imprisonment.  The  defendant 
appealed,  and  when  the  case  came  on  to  be  heard  McKay 
had  disappeared.  Afterwards  he  was  apprehended  on 
the  charge  of  wilfully  deserting  his  service,  convicted, 
and  sentenced  to  three  months’  imprisonment.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  magistrates  would  not  have 
made  such  a  gross  blunder  if  it  had  been  an  ordinary 
case  of  assault ;  but  when  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment 
Act  is  in  question,  they  appear  to  think  it  safer  to  punish 
ten  innocent  men  than  to  let  one  guilty  man  escape. 

The  Commissioners  also,  we  think,  have  displayed 
little  candour  in  affirming  that  the  objection  of  the 
workmen  to  the  “vagueness”  of  the  Act  is  groundless. 
A  very  competent  witness  on  the  side  of  the  masters 
gave  evidence  that  might  have  opened  their  eyes.  “  I  am 
strongly  of  opinion,”  he  said,  “  that  you  ought  not  too 
strictly  to  define  in  words  what  will  not  constitute  a 
breach  of  the  law.  At  present  the  men  do  not  know  to 
what  extent  they  may  carry  on  picketing  and  threaten¬ 
ing.”  This  gentleman  thinks  the  excellence  of  a  law 
consists  in  its  obscurity  ;  and  that  it  is  a  good  thing  that 
a  man  should  not  know  whether  he  is  keeping  or  breaking 
the  law  until  he  learns  by  receiving  a  sentence  of  several 
weeks’  or  months’  imprisonment.  Such  a  course  may 
be  highly  convenient  for  the  master  builders  of  Liver¬ 
pool  (who,  by  the  way,  themselves  form  a  powerful 
Trades-Union  directed  on  the  one  hand  against  the 
architects  who  are  above  them,  and  on  the  other  against 
the  workmen),  but  all  we  can  say  of  it  is,  that  it  is  a 
gross  violation  of  the  most  rudimentary  form  of  political 
justice.  That  gentleman  evidently  thinks  elementary 
principles  of  law  may  be  set  aside  when  it  is  a  question 
of  crippling  a  workmen’s  Union ;  and  although  we  can¬ 
not  compliment  him  as  an  amateur  legislator,  we  admire 
his  honesty.  The  Act  is  “  vague.”  The  Commissioners 
evidently  labour  under  a  confusion  of  ideas,  of  which 
they  are  quite  unconscious.  They  confound  two  things 
that  are  too  often  confounded  in  the  arguments  [upon 
this  Act — they  mix  up  the  question  of  the  lawfulness  of 
the  Unions  with  the  question  whether  they  are  economi¬ 
cally  injurious  or  beneficial.  They  get  muddled  between 
ideas  belonging  to  political  economy  and  ideas  belong¬ 
ing  to  law.  Thus  a  great  many  questions  were  put  by 
the  Commissioners  as  to  whether  Unions  were  not  more 
easily  dealt  with  than  the  group  of  workmen  attached 
to  one  employer,  and  witnesses  were  allowed  to  ramble 
on  about  the  rules  of  the  Unions  and  the  sad  life  the 
Unionists  led  their  employers.  All  that  is  totally  irrele¬ 
vant  to  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act.  Again,  in 
their  Report,  the  Commissioners,  reviewing  the  history 
of  past  legislation,  say  it  w'as  based  on  the  economical 
heresy  that  the  State  ought  to  fix  prices,  and,  as  opp<»ed 
to  this,  hold  up  the  theory  of  modem  political  economists, 
that  prices  should  be  fixed  by  the  free  competition  of 
isolated  individuals,  each  having  an  exclusive  regard  for 
his  own  intere.st.  We  think  the  Commissioners  are 
wrong  in  their  history,  and,  to  say  the  least,  dangerous 
in  their  jurispmdence.  The  theory  of  free,  unfettered 
competition  is  a  theory  and  nothing  more.  There  are 
few,  if  any,  commodities  in  the  sale  of  which  it  has  foil 
play.  As  a  theory,  it  encounters  the  bitterest  opposition 
from  a  school  of  thought  which  enlists  some  of  the  inost 
brilliant  pens  of  the  present  age.  To  convert  the  scien¬ 
tific  theory  of  economists  into  a  moral  rule  is  a  doubtfol 
proceeding,  and  has  done  much  to  render  political 
economy  unpopular ;  but  to  turn  it  into  a  supreme  end 
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of  ^governmeiit  is  the  height  of  Philistine  fanaticism. 
The  sphere  of  law  is  justice ;  the  sphere  of  politi^l 
economy  is  wealth ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  mischie- 
Tous  than  an  attempt  to  convert  maxims  which  have 
only  an  imperfect  value  as  hints  for  making  money  into 
sacred  rules  of  law  which  it  is  a  crime  to  violate.  If  the 
Commissioners  only  followed  out  their  own  reasoning, 
they  would  recommend  that  all  combinations  of  masters 
or  workmen  to  affect  prices  be  made  criminal.  They 
stop  short  of  that,  but  they  support  an  extreme  extension 
of  the  criminal  law  to  clip  the  wings,  when,  if  their  logic 
were  more  steady,  they  would  propose  to  twist  the  necks, 
of  the  Unions.  The  eagerness  of  the  employers  is  a  sig¬ 
nificant  sign.  They  allowed  the  Master  and  Servant 
Act  to  die  without  almost  saying  a  kind  word  for  it,  but 
they  have  risen  like  an  army  in  support  of  the  Criminal 
Law  Amendment  Act.  No  fewer  than  fifteen  employers 
from  the  building,  iron,  cotton,  boot,  and  tailoring 
trades  give  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Act.  Con¬ 
sidering  that  the  [object  of  the  Act  is  to  protect  one 
workman  from  molestation  or  intimidation  by  another, 
it  is  strange  that  the  masters,  who  personally  are  seldom 
exposed  to  either  threats  or  violence,  should  be  so 
strenuous  in  vindication  of  the  Act.  The  circumstance 
becomes  the  more  remarkable  when  not  a  single  work¬ 
man  could  bo  brought  forward  to  support  the  Act.  VVe 
hear  a  good  deal  in  the  evidence  of  the  “  independent 
workman.”  Wo  know  from  the  general  election  that 
the  “  Conservative  working-man”  is  a  reality ;  but  never¬ 
theless,  although  the  Act  specially  provides  for  their  pro¬ 
tection,  not  one  came  to  lift  his  voice  in  its  favour.  More¬ 
over,  not  one  master  could  say  of  his  own  knowledge 
that  any  workmen  could  be  found  to  support  the  Act. 
Indeed,  the  masters  do  not  conceal  their  purpose.  They 
value  the  Act  solely  as  giving  them  an  advantage  in 
fighting  the  Unions.  That  is  the  general  refrain  of  their 
story — it  is  the  golden  thread  that  connects  the  parts  of 
their  often  rambling  testimony.  The  vehemence  of  the 
workmen  who  gave  evidence  against  the  Act  becomes 
intelligible.  They  object  to  being  made  the  victims  of  a 
special  criminal  legislation  designed  to  hamper  them  in 
their  efforts  to  improve  their  condition.  To  them  the 
Union  is,  as  it  were,  the  ark  of  the  covenant — the  sole 
guarantee  of  their  personal  independence,  the  sole  hope 
of  an  improvement  in  their  lot.  They  may  be  right  or 
they  may  be  wrong ;  the  Unions  may  be  as  pernicious 
and  detestable  as  many  employers  of  labour  sincerely 
believe.  It  is  not  for  the  law  to  step  in  between  them, 
and  say  which  is  right.  The  single  duty  of  the  State  is 
to  preserve  a  neutral  attitude,  to  avoid  legislating  in 
favour  of  either  side ;  and  if  the  criminal  law  is  too 
narrow  and  imperfect,  enlarge  and  strengthen  it  by  all 
means,  but  let  it  be  done  for  all  classes  of  the  population, 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  a  weight  into  the 
scale  in  the  conflict  between  Capital  and  Labour. 


HOW  TO  BUILD  A  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

Lord  Henry  Lennox  has  told  Mr.  Barry  he  looked  upon  it 
as  a  fact  that  every  great  architect  and  most  artists  met,  each 
of  them,  with  a  gnevance  in  the  course  of  his  career.”  This 
must  have  been  great  solace  to  Mr.  Barry.  He  might  before 
perhaps  have  had  some  doubt  as  to  his  own  gpreatness,  but  now 
there  can  be  none.  The  Government  has  undertaken  to  prove 
the  presence  of  genius  by  supplying  its  misfortunes,  and  if  Mr. 
Barry  is  not  satisfied  with  this  inverted  fame  he  must  be  hard 
to  please.  “Most  great  men  suffer.  We  are  about  to  make 
'you  suffer.  Ergo^  we  are  about  to  make  you  a  great  man.” 
This  is  the  seductive  logic  the  Government  has  placed  before 
'the  unfortunate  architect  of  the  National  Gallery.  He  was 
‘ told  that  “ he  had  not  been  ill-treated,  but  bad  met  with  a 
dmppointment  from  ill-luck,”  and  that  on  the  strength  of  this 
!  disappointment  he  was  entitled  to  associate  himself  with  the 

S'eat  of  all  ages.  And  all  this  laudation  of  Mr.  Barry  by  Lord 
enry  Lennox,  and  the  expression  of  the  latter’s  opinion  that 
a  great  artist  ought  to  meet  with  adversity,  have  ansen  out  of 
the  failure  of  successive  Governments  to  construct  a  new 
National  Gallery.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  excel- 
'  ent  system  of  instruction  at  Dotheboys  Hall,  when  a 
pupil  had  successfully  spelt  **  winder,’’  he  was  at  once 
ant  to  clean  it.  But  this  is  not  the  system  of  the 
i  firitish  Government.  Such  an  intimate  association  of 


theory  and  practice  is  very  far  from  recommending  itself  to 
their  more  prudent  counsels.  ’  On  the  contrary,  when  once  a 
piece  of  work  has  been  determined  on,  then  is  the  very  season 
for  delay.  Mr.  Barry  has  long  ago  submitted  a  design  foTSe 
National  Gallery,  and  it  has  long  ago  been  approved,  but  he  is 
not  therefore  to  be  permitted  to  carry  it  out.  Such  indecent 
haste  would  neither  be  British  nor  ofticial.  It  would  betoken 
the  existence  of  a  Government  really  serious  about  artistic 
concerns,  and  would  in  all  probability  create  a  panic  among  the 
enlightened  taxpayers  of  the  middle-class.  But  what  may  be 
done  is  to  add  brick  after  brick,  as  the  country  is  able  to  afford 
the  expense.  At  a  moment  of  enthusiasm  it  may  even  be 
allowed  to  build  a  whole  wing ;  and  in  this  way,  by  slow  and 
steady  process,  the  nation  will  in  time  become  possessed  of  t 
National  Gallery. 

It  is  scarcely  credible,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  this 
is  the  avowed  method  adopted  by  the  Government  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  new  building  in  Trafalgar  Square.  The 
avowal  was  drawn  from  them  Iwt  week,  when  Mr.  Beresfoid 
Hope  drew  attention  to  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 
giving  at  the  same  time  a  slight  sketch  of  its  history.  This 
brief  record  of  the  past  is  nut  without  interest ;  and  although 
the  main  facts  are  familiar  enough  to  all  who  trouble  them¬ 
selves  in  the  matter,  they  cannot  be  too  often  repeated. 
For  in  the  history  of  this  one  undertaking  we  get 
the  best  possible  comment  upon  the  boasted  national  support 
to  the  cause  and  interests  of  art.  Until  the  year  1824  there 
did  not  exist  any  National  Gallery.  At  that  time,  under  the 
administration  of  Lord  Liverpool,  the  collection  of  Mr.  Anger- 
stein  was  purchased,  and  this  formed  the  beginning  of  what 
is  now  the  National  Collection.  When  the  present  building 
was  first  completed  there  was  more  than  sufficient  accommo¬ 
dation  to  contain  the  pictures  then  in  our  possession,  and  the 
eastern  half  of  the  hideous  structure  was  therefore  handed 
over  to  the  Royal  Academy ;  but  this  state  of  things  did  not 
long  continue,  and  in  1864  it  became  evident  that  a  new 
National  Gallery  was  wanted.  At  first  it  was  proposed  to 
erect  a  building  on  the  site  of  Burlington  House,  but  this 
scheme  was  for  some  cause  abandoned,  and  in  1866  an  Act 
was  passed  providing  for  the  “  enlargement  and  improvement  ” 
of  the  existing  building  at  an  estimated  cost  of  140,000/.  In 
1868  Mr.  Barry,  having  previously  submitted  his  designs,  was 
appointed  architect  of  the  National  Gallery,  but  a  little  mora 
than  a  year  later  he  was  requested  by  the  aesthetic  Mr.  Ayrton 
not  to  proceed  with  the  worn,  but  to  send  in  his  bill,  and  to  con¬ 
sider  his  engagement  terminated.  Finally,  however,  this  curt 
arrangement  yielded  to  another.  Mr.  6arry  was  asked  to 
propose  plans  for  a  certain  fragment  of  the  National  Gallery, 
and  this  fragment  is  now  complete,  and  will  speedily  be  openM 
to  the  public. 

This  in  brief  is  the  account  of  all  that  has  been,  or  is 
likely  to  be  done.  Urged  by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  to  comply 
the  original  scheme,  the  spokesman  of  the  Government  replies 
that  the  present  accommodation  is  sufficient  for  the  present 
needs,  and,  when  more  pictures  are  acquired,  more  room 
be  provided.  In  this  view  Mr.  Cowper-Temple  warmly  coin¬ 
cides,  and  both  gentlemen  are  eager  iu  their  enthusiastic 
praise  of  the  Government  patronage  of  art.  Lord  Henry 
Lennox  referred  to  the  grant  of  last  year  for  the  purchase  of 
the  Barker  Collection,  adding  that  it  was  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  speech  made  by  Mr.  Disraeli  in  proposing  the  grant 
of  public  money,  and  proud  references  were  made  to  the  pu> 
chase  of  the  pictures  belon^ng  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  But  it 
was  not  remarked,  although  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the 
special  grant  made  last  year  would  not  have  been  needed  if  the 
Government  support  given  to  art  had  previously  been  gene¬ 
rous  or  even  adequate.  There  was  much  complacent  self- 
congratulation  at  the  time  when  the  Peel  Collection  was 

fiurchased,  but  it  was  not  generally  known  that  what  appeared 
ike  the  generosity  of  Parliament  was  in  fact  a  mortg^  w 
the  future  annual  grants  to  the  National  Gallery.  Tto 
method  of  procedure  was  noticed,  and,  we  are  happy  to  add, 
condemned,  by  Mr.  Disraeli  in  proposing  tte  extra  vote  Iot 
the  Barker  pictures,  but  the  fact  is  quite  enough  to  check 
anything  like  enthusiasm  for  our  system  of  National  art 
patronage.  And  if  the  present  parsimony  of  the  Government 
cannot  be  justified  by  the  proof  of  former  munificence  R  9®^ 
tainly  fails  to  recommend  itself  on  the  ground  of  ]wh^. 
Everyone  must  be  familiar  with  the  melancholy,  hut  Djrno 
means  uncommon,  sight  of  a  church  without  a  steeple. 
complete  designs  have  been  approved,  but  the  funds  jjubscnbw 
have  not  permitted  the  accomplishment  of  the  work,  and  we 
building  is  left  as  a  lasting  record  of  a  vaulting  ambition  that 
has^  overleapt  its  means.  This  melancholy,  state  of  things, 
which  overtakes  remote  suburban  parishes  by  reason  of 
poverty,  is  deliberately  sought  for  by  the  Government. 
National  Gallery  is  to  be  constructed  on  this  system.  AM 
country  is  not  in  a  state  of  pauperism.  It  has  fimds 
command  for  every  trivial  and  useless  enterprise ;  biU  a 
National  Gallery  is  so  much  in  the  nature  of  *a  luxury,  and  ^ 
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•0  remote  from  the  kind  of  extravagance  that  business  men 
-irould  condone,  that  it  must  be  constructed  bit  by  bit,  and 
now  and  then,  according  as  there  happens  to  be  a  little  money 
to  put  by.  In  considering  the  system  of  national  construc¬ 
tion  advocated  by  the  Government  there  is  one  point  which 
must  not  be  forgotten.  It  is  said  that  when  more 
room  is  needed  more  will  be  provided,  but  everyone  must 
\ie  aware  that  this  is  not  the  kind  of  attitude  at  all 
likely  to  lead  to  the  further  increase  of  the  collection.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  but  small  encouragement  for  large 
private  owners  to  bequeath  their  treasures  to  the  nation, 
when  it  is  known  that  tne  pictures  they  mav  leave  will  have 
to  wait  until  a  building  is  prepared  for  them ;  nor  will  the 
Government  of  the  day  be  very  willing  to  support  a  further 
purchase  if  they  are  conscious  that  the  acquisition  will  in¬ 
volve  an  additional  outlay  in  the  construction  of  house-room. 
The  very  fact  that  the  existing  gallery  is  crowded  will  be 
urged  as  a  reason  for  not  adding  to  its  contents,  snd  thus  it 
will  happen  that  this  piecemeal  system  will  induce  a  double 
economy  and  a  double  disgrace. 

Nor  do  we  think  that  the  Government  policy,  as  expounded 
by  Lord  Henry  Lennox,  presents  anything  more  than  a  mean 
and  middle-class  view  of  the  national  requirements.  If  it 
finds  support  in  the  country  it  is  among  the  trading  classes ;  it 
certainly  is  not  the  policy  that  would  be  approved  by  the  cul¬ 
tivated  classes,  or  by  the  large  and  powerful  section  of  the 
working- classes  eager  and  anxious  for  the  sources  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  men  upon  whom  the  Government  can  rely  in  this 
exhibition  of  prudence  are  those  who  neither  possess  nor  desire 
an  enlightened  and  cultivated  taste.  They  are  the  men  whose 
rule  over  England  mentally  and  morally  is  happily  passing 
away,  and  who  are  giving  place  to  others  wanting  perhaps 
their  prudence  and  caution,  and  untried  in  the  responsibilities 
of  power,  but  possessing  at  least  a  superior  delight  in  things 
imamnative  and  intellectual.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
woraing-classes  will  long  approve  a  policy  which  implies  a 
willing  extravagance  in  other  directions  and  grasping  parsimony 
in  this  one  matter  of  art.  For  it  must  be  said  very  plainly 
that  the  notion  that  England  gives  a  generous  support  to  the 
interests  of  art  is  very  far  from  the  truth.  We  do  as  little  as 
we  can,  and  always  grudgingly ;  and  even  where  support  is 

fiven,  little  care  is  taken  to  see  that  the  public  gets  the  full 
enefit  from  the  expenditure  of  public  money.  The  Royal 
Academy,  a  body  countenanced  by  the  Government,  does  little 
enough  for  the  general  public,  its  exhibitions  are  profitable 
commercial  concerns,  to  enter  which  the  poorest  man  has  to  pay 
as  though  he  were  visiting  the  collection  of  a  picture- dealer. 
And  there  are  other  cases  where  meanness  and  mismanagement 
go  together.  The  collection  of  prints  and  drawings  at  the 
Joritish  Museum,  a  collection,  all  things  considered,'unsiirpassed 
in  the  world,  is  practically  closed  to  the  public.  It  has  been 
awaiting  for  years  the  means  to  display  itself  j  and  Parliament, 
although  these  facts  are  notorious,  has  quietly  acquiesced  in 
this  concealment  of  public  treasure.  So  long  as  these  things 
are  ^  we  have  stated,  and  so  long  as  a  proposal  to  build  a 
National  Gallery  by  instalments  is  complacently  accepted, 
it  is  idle  to  talk  in  large  letters  of  the  National  Patronage  of 
Art 


University  man  and  an  educated  gentleman,  he  is  to  a  certain 
extent  a  representative  man.  We  are  perpetually  being  told 
that  when  men  like  Serjeant  Cox,  and  Mr.  Wallace,  and  Pro¬ 


fessor  Crookes,  and  Mr.  Cromwell  Varley,  and  Dr.  Davies,  and 
Mr.  Algeraon  Joy,  believe  in  Spiritualism,  or  at  any  rate  do 
not  disbelieve  in  it,  it  is  presumptuous  on  our  part  to  put  the 
whole  matter  aside  as  unworthy  of  serious  discussion.  It 
accordingly  becomes  worth  while  to  ascertain,  or  to  endeavour 
to  ascertain,  what  Dr.  Davies  has  to  tell  us  of  his  own  belief 
and  his  own  experiences. 

To  do  the^Doctor  justice,  he  is  singularly  candid  and  straight¬ 
forward — too  straightforward,  indeed,  by  far  for  several 
members  of  the  spiritual  confraternity.  As  soon  as  it  got 
noised  abroad  that  he  was  not  so  much  a  devout  believer  in 
whatever  he  might  be  required  to  believe  as  rather  an  in¬ 
quirer  and  a  writer  of  descriptive  articles,  professional  Spirit¬ 
ualists  began  to  offer  him  an  unmistakable  cold  shoulder. 
An  advertising  astrologer  to  whom  he  wrote,  “ns  per 
advertisement,”  for  an  appointment,  never  answered  his  letter. 
An  advertising  “Sibyl,”  in  similar  case,  “respectfully  de¬ 
clined  ”  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him.  An  advertising 
“  spirit-photographer  ”  treated  him  with  similar  contumely ; 
and  we  gather,  although  indirectly,  that  he  has  never  been 
privileged  to  see  Mrs.  Guppy  enter  the  room  by  way  of  the 
ceiling  without  leaving  any  visible  breach.  Nor  is  the  suspi¬ 
cion  which  the  spirits  evidently  have  of  Dr.  Davies  altogether 
unreasonable.  He  has  been  to  see  Miss  Fay,  and  he  frankly 
tells  us  that  he  considers  the  whole  thing  an  imposture,  and 
can  see  quite  plainly  how  it  is  done.  He  has  been  to  see  Mies 
Showers  and  Miss  Cooke,  and  his  opinion  of  their  perform¬ 
ances  is  very  much  the  same.  Miss  Snowers,  according  to  his 
account,  was  put  into  a  cabinet  with  a  hole  at  the  top,  and  in 
due  course  a  spirit-face  appeared  at  the  hole.  A  sceptic  made 
a  rush  at  the  cabinet,  opened  the  door,  and  discovered 
Miss  Showers  standing  on  her  chair  and  making  faces 
through  the  hole.  Seijeant  CJox,  who  was  present,  did 
not  apparently  like  to  find  a  young  lady  of  prepossess¬ 
ing  appearance  and  with  a  “  voluminous  chignon  ”  guilty 
of  conscious  fraud.  He  accordingly  suggested  that  the 
little  faux  pas  was  due  to  “  unconscious  somnambulism.”  Dr, 
Davies  doubts  this.  He  has  his  own  opinion  of  Miss  Showers, 
and  his  own  opinion  of  Miss  Cooke,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  latter  is  a  “  trim  little  lady  of  sweet  sixteen,”  with  a 
“  pannier,”  large  open  sleeves,  lockets,  and  other  suggestive 
mundus  muliebris.  He  has  been  to  a  dark  seance  at  the  Mar¬ 
shalls,  and  has  drawn  his  own  conclusions  from  the  fact  that 
when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  had  perceptibly  partaken  of  beef¬ 
steak  and  onions  the  breath  which  accompanied  the  spirit 
voices  was  uumistakably  impregnated  with  onions  too.  More 


veritably  the  faces  of  the  departed  dead.  He  adds,  however, 


DR.  DAVIES  ON  SPIRITS. 


The  Rev.  Charles  Maurice  Davies,  more  commonly  known 
as  Dr.  Davies,  in  virtue  of  his  degree  in  Divinity,  is,  we 
believe,  a  successful  preacher,  and  a  still  more  successful  writer 
of  “  descriptive  articles  ”  in  the  character  of  “  Our  Special 
Commissioner.”  In  this  latter  capacity  he  has  visited,  inter 


cliOf  a  h&hj  show,  a  ball  at  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  woman’s  rights 
debate,  a  Sunday  linnet-match  in  a  transpontine  beerhouse,  an 


execution,  a  barmaid  show,  and  an  al  fresco  lecture  on  in¬ 
fidelity  ;  and  he  has  also,  as  we  gather  from  the  last  ten  or 


twelve  chapters  of  his  ‘  Mystic  London,’  a  collection  of  some 
fifty  or  more  of  his  sketches,  devoted  considerable  attention 


that  “  a  light  was  subsequently  struck  at  one  of  Mr.  Holmes’s 
dark  seances f  and  that  the  discoveries  thus  made  rendered  the 
siance  a  final  one.” 

The  extraordinary  thing  is  that,  in  spite  of  all  these  expe¬ 
riences,  Dr.  Davies  is  still  of  opinion  that  Spiritualism  is  a 
matter  in  which  it  is  worth  the  while  of  an  intelligent  man  to 
take  an  interest.  From  the  moment,  according  to  his  own 
account,  that  his  attentiou  was  first  called  to  it,  be  saw  that  it 
must  be  “  either  true  or  false,  or,  more  probably,  partly  true 
and  partly  false,”  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  consider  it  “  in 
the  calm  Baconian  inductive  method  in  wnich  he  would  com¬ 
mence  any  other  study  or  pursuit.”  The  result  of  his  investi¬ 
gations  is  to  convince  him  that  a  medium  possesses  “a 
something  which  is  not  possessed  by  an  ordinary  being,”  and 
which  he  declines  to  define,  although  he  is  of  opinion  “  that 
the  *  psychic  force  ’  people  are  clearly  on  the  right  track.”  In 
other  words,  he  has  seen  things  for  which  he  cannot  account, 
and  which  ho  consequently  puts  down  to  “  psvchic  force,”  et 
.  -  ,  VYhat 


to  what  are  known  as  “  the  pbsenomena  of  Spiritualism.”  As 
a  “  descriptive  reporter  ”  Dr.  Davies  is  not  perhaps  altogether 
up  to  that  high  standard  of  excellence  which  the  readers  of 
the  PaU  Mall  Uazette  and  Daily  Telegraph  have  come  to  expect 
as  a  matter  of  right.  He  is  all  very  well  at  a  baby  show,  or 
St  a  “  tea  and  experience  ”  meeting,  or  at  a  Tichbome  demon¬ 
stration;  but  he  lacks  that  vivid  power  of  imagination 'to 
which  we  owe  “  Brummy  ”  and  the  “  Wrens  of  the  Curragh.” 
His  clerical  instincts,  in  a  word,  give  him  a  fatal  bias  towards 
and  veracity,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  proportionately 
diminish  his  value  as  a  iSpecial  Commissioner.  For  this  very 


•Special  uommissioner.  ror  tnis  very 
Te^n,  however,  his  experiences  in  Spiritualism  are  the  more 
valuable.  To  his  inferences  we  can  of  course  attach  such 


importance  as  we  please ;  but  when  he  tells  us  of  a  specific 
fact,  we  con  have  no  hesitation — subject  to  possible  error — in 
Apcepting  his  statements  unhesitatingly/  It  is  consequently 
wi  interesting  task  to  examine  his<  spiritualistic  experiences 
somewhat  in  detail,  because,  in  virtue  of  his  position  as  a 


to  something  else  of  a  similar  kind.  What  he  has 
seen — as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  what  it  pleases 
him  to  tell  us — can  hardly  be  taken  as  amounting  to 
very  much.  He  knows,  it  seems,  a  somewhat  heterodox 
Roman  Catholic  priest — a  sort  of  second-hand  Pdre  Hyacinthe 
•—who  is  of  opinion  that  Spiritualism  is  the  work  of  the  devil, 
and  who  wants  Dr.  Davies  to  believe  so  too.  This  gentleman 
once  put  an  instantaneous  stop  to  a  series  of  manifestations  at 
the  Marshalls  by  secretly  pronouncing  an  exorcism.  It  ii^ 
however,  a  little  difficult  to  see  what  the  fwt  is  worth,  after 
Dr.  Davies’  own  frank  admission  as  to  the  onions.  It  is  some¬ 
what  more  interesting  to  know  that  at  a  private  sconce,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Dr.  Davies  nimself,  the  priest  in  queetion,  and  “  a 
barrister  ”  whose  name  is  kept  a  secret,  a  small  table  rose  from 
the  ground  quite  perpendicularly,  and  came  down  with ‘a 
smash  that  Aivered  it  into  pieces.  Dr.  Davies  “  does  not 
think”  that  either  of  his  friends  were  “consciously”  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  strange  result.  •  He  accordingly  puts  it  down 
to  “  psychic  force,”  entirely  ignoring  the  simpler  and  far  mor# 
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commoa  duty,  to  accept  the  one  that  best  fits  in  with  all 
ordinary  experience.  Jliracles  altogether  apart,  it  ig 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Home  is  a  common  rogue  and 
Dr.  Davies  an  incompetent  observer,  than  to  believe  that 
the  operation  of  the  law  of  gravitation  can  be  suspended 
by  a  higher  and  more  universal  law  of  which  e  confeaso  we^ow 
nothing,  except,  that  it  enables  a  middle-aged  gentleman  to 
float  about  in  a  dining-room.  It  is  to  this  dilemma  that  Dr. 
Davies  reduces  us,  and  the  man  who  forces  such  a  dilemma 
upon  us  has  no  right  to  complain  if  we  choose  our  own  horn 
rather  than  his.  When  a  man  puts  on  a  learned  air,  and 
sagely  tells  us  that  there  are  some  half  a  million  of  agencies 
in  the  universe  of  which  he  knows  quite  as  little  as  we  do  it 
is  out  of  the  question  to  argue  with  him  seriously.  If 
Davies  asked  us  to  believe  that  he  had  met  a  man  who  had  an 
old  stocking  which,  every  time  that  the  owner  put  his  hand 
into  it,  produced  a  penny-piece,  we  should  know  what  to  think 
about  such  a  story ;  and  if,  by  way  of  answer  to  our  unbelief, 
he  went  on  to  tell  us  that  there  are  some  half  a  million  of 
agencies  in  the  universe  about  which  no  man  knows  anything^ 
and  that  possibly — to  quote  the  sapient  words  of  Professor  De 
Morgan — a  small  proportion  of  these  agencies,  say  five  thou¬ 
sand,  may  be  severally  competent  to  “  materialise  ”  a  bronte 
penny  in  the  bottom  of  an  old  stocking,  or  may  be  quite  up  to 
the  task  among  them,  our  only  answer  would  bo  that  the 
whole  story  is  far  too  ridiculous  to  call  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  any  sensible  man.  To  believe  that  a  full-bodied  man 
can  float  about  in  a  dining-room  is  not  a  bit  more  ridiculooa 
than  to  believe  that  he  can  turn  the  toe  of  a  stocking  into  a 
purse  of  Fortunatus.  When,  in  other  words,  we  are  asked  to 
believe  in  Spiritualism  because  people  like  Serjeant  Cox,  and 
Dr.  Davies,  and  Mr.  Cromwell  Varley  believe  in  it,  we  only 
find  ourselves  reduced  to  the  painful  necessity  of  inquiring  the 


rational  hypothesis  of  a  fraus  pin  on  the  part  of  the  priest. 
Nor  is  this  all.  He  has  with  his  own  eyes  seen  Mr.  Home 
float  around  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall’s  drawing-room,  and  has  also  “  in 
full  light”  seen  chairs  disobey  the  ordinary  laws  of  gravity 
and  move  to  and  fro  in  the  air.  Most  wonderful  of  all,  he  has 
seen  a  materialised  spirit  come  up  to  the  table,  and  apparently 
through  the  table,  into  the  very  middle  of  the  circle,  and 
there  disport  himself  in  various  ways,  keeping  up  an  animated 
conversation  the  whole  time.  For  these  things  he  “  cannot 
account,”  and  he  accordingly  prefers  to  shelter  himself  behind 
the  authority  of  the  late  Professor  De  Morgan,  whose  opinion 
it  is  that  “  the  universe  may  contain  a  few  agencies,  say  half 
a  million,  about  which  no  man  knows  anything,”  and  that  it  is 
by  these  agencies  that  phenomena  can  be  and  are  produced 
which  are  incapable  of  explanation  by  imposture,  coincidence, 
or  mistake.  In  other  words,  because  Dr.  Davies  has  seen  Mr. 
Home  float  about  in  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall’s  dining-room,  and  has 
also  seen  chairs  do  the  same  thing,  he  is  convinced  that 
Spiritualism  is  a  matter  seriously  worthy  the  attention  of 
scientific  men,  and  that  its  phenomena  are  the  result  of  some 
unknown  agency,  physical  or  other. 

Now  with  regard  to  all  this  there  are  a  few  very  obvious 
observations  which  will  at  once  occur  to  anyone  who  has  the 
very  smallest  claim  to  that  “  Baconian  ”  spirit  on  which  Dr. 
Davies  plumes  himself.  It  may  be  safely  admitted  that  no 
physical  problem  is  demonstrably  incapable  of  solution,  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  demonstrably  evident  that  we  cannot 
square  the  circle.  If  a  chemist  were  to-morrow  to  tell  us  that 
he  had  resrdved  hydrogen  into  two  component  elements,  of 
which  one  was  an  almost  imponderable  gas  five  hundred  times 
lighter,  bulk  for  bulk,  than  hydrogen  itself,  and  the  other  a 
gas  with  metallic  affinities  of  the  nature  of  ammonium,  we 
should  not  regard  his  story  as  jmmd  facie  impossible  j  nor 
should  we  flatly  refuse  belief  to  a  man  who  told  us  that  he  had 
discovered  how  to  make  glass  malleable.  What,  however,  the 
more  intelligent  among  the  Spiritualists  either  cannot  or  will 
not  see  is  that  they  ask  us  not  to  accept  new  physical  laws, 
but  simply  to  reject  us  worthless  the  whole  of  our  existing 
physical  knowledge.  It  is  no  doubt,  primd  facie,  an  inipos- 
;9ible  thing  that  a  man  should  freeze  mercury  in  a  red-hot  cru¬ 
cible.  But  the  moment  that  we  are  told  how  the  thing  is  done, 
we  see  at  once  not  only  that  it  is  possible,  but  also  that  any¬ 
body  who  chooses  can  do  it.  Dr.  Davies,  on  the  other  hand, 
asks  us  to  believe  that  Mr.  Home  can,  by  some  means  or  other, 
counteract  the  ordinary  action  of  the  law  of  gravitation.  We 
are  asked  to  accept  this  startling  fact  upon  faith.  Mr.  Home, 
unlike  the  man  who  freezes  water  in  a  red-hot  crucible,  will 
not  tell  us  how  it  is  done,  and  Dr.  Davies  has  no  notion 
how  it  is  done,  except  that  it  is  “  possibly  ”  due  to  the 
influence  of  “  an  agency  ”  of  which  he  “  knows  nothing.”  To 
put  the  matter  in  other  words,  wejare  simply  invited  to  believe 
in  a  miracle,  and  the  only  answer  we  can  give  to  so  modest  a 
request  is  the  old  answer  of  Hume — it  is  easier  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Home  is  a  rogue,  or  that  Dr.  Davies  is  deceived  or  mis¬ 
taken,  than  to  believe  that  the  ordinary  operation  of  the 
ordinary  law  of  gravity  has  been  suspended.  On  the  one 
hand  we  have  the  universal  and  concurrent  testimony  of  all 
experience — our  own  and  that  of  the  whole  of  mankind.  On 
the  other  hand  we  have  the  single  assertion  of  Dr.  Davies 
that  he  believes  he  has  seen  Mr,  Home  floating  about  in  the 
air,  and  that  his  cwn  impression  is  that  there  was  no  impos- 


precise  value  that  we  ought  to  attach  to  the  opinions  and  ex¬ 
periences  of  Serjeant  Cox,  Dr.  Davies,  and  Mr.  Cromwell 
Varley  as  against  the  established  and  recognised  consensus  of 
science  and  experience. 


COEKESPONDENCE. 


ture  in  the  matter.  This  being  so,  it  is  really  impossible  to 
make  any  answer  to  the  people  who  pityingly  assure  us  that 
Dr.  Davies  is  a  very  superior  person,  and  that  there  are  more 


things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  our  philosophy  dreams  of. 
D*  principiu  dia^tautihua  non  eat  ratio.  If  Dr.  Davies  asks  us 
to  believe  that  Mr.  Home  can  work  miracles  we  must  simply 
refuse  to  assent  to  anything  so  monstrous.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  a  miracle  that  Mr.  Home  works,  then  Mr.  Home 
and  Dr.  Davies  between  them  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  us  how 
the  thing  is  done. 

It  is  best  to  bring  the  matter  to  this  plain' issue,  because  it 
is  as  well  to  know  to  what  it  is  that  we  are  required  to  assent, 
when  we  are  told  that  educated  men  such  as  Messrs.  Crookes, 
Wallace,  Cox,  Varley,  Davies,  and  Arnold,  are  believers  in  the 
reality  of  these  spiritual  manifestations.  We  all  know  that 
“  when  one’s  prool's  are  aptly  chosen,  four  are  as  valid  as  four 
dozen,”  and  we  may  consequently  confine  ourselves  to  the 
simple  fact  that  Dr.  Davies,  whose  honest  belief  we  do  not 
for  a  moment  call  in  question,  has  seen  Mr.  Home  floating 
about  in  the  air.  Of  this  fact — and  we  accept  it  as  a  fact — 
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of  art  the  shrines  cannot  greatly  be  commended ;  most  of  them 
are  huge  pagoda.s  of  paper,  tinsel,  and  ribbon.  The  orthodox 
Mussulman,  as  you  Know,  may  not  imitate  any  creature  or 
ilnnt  even,  so  his  design  must  be  purely  geometric;  but 
dwelling  next  door  to  the  infidel  is  perilous,  and  we  have  here 
noy  number  of  huge  golden-breasted  birds  and  green  paste¬ 
board  elephants,  &c.,  who  may  indeed  boast  that  they  have 
DO  parallel  in  nature,  but  yet  are  evident  transgressions  from 
strict  Mahommedan  princinles.  In  an  English  atmosphere  these 
mnnstrous  fabrics  reared  aoove  the  beads  of  the  moving  mul- 


nionstrous  fabrics  reared  above  the  beads  of  the  moving  mul¬ 
titude  would  be  merely  grotesque  and  vulgar;  but  this  air  and 
sunlight  dispenses  beauty  freely,  and  they  appear  here  lovely 
bubbles  of  fight  and  colour.  Then,  to-day,  camels  abound, 
for  a  sort  of  sacramental  bread  has  to  be  dealt  out  to  the 
crowd,  and  it  is  distributed  by  gorgeous  individuals  in  red 
turbans  and  chuddahs,  who,  apparently  clinging  round  the 
waist  of  the  camel-driver,  really  dip  into  a  basket  he  has  at 
his  girdle,  where  the  sacred  bread  is  contained.  No  amount 
of  familiarity  can — for  me,  at  any  rate — rob  the  camel  of  his 
mingled  attributes  of  grotesqueness  and  romance.  In  what¬ 
ever  attitude  he  appears,  whether  standing  in  still  statu¬ 
esque  absurdity,  nis  supercilious  neck  curved,  and  his 
sprawling  spla^-footed  legs  in  stiff  angular  repose,  or  whether 
striding  tree-high  across  country,  or,  as  now,  surging  and 
swaying,  after  a  most  sea-sick  fashion,  over  the  heads  of  a 
crowd,  he  is  always  delightful,  and  always  recalls  that  saying 
of  the  Persian  humourist,  that  the  camel  must  have  been  the 
hrst  work  of  the  Creator,  since  his  make  betrays  inexperience. 
But,  after  all,  the  individual  men  and  women  which  make  up 
this  human  sea  are  its  most  interesting  elements  ;  and  these 
can  be  studied,  if  not  in  the  mass  which  floods  the  city,  at 
lesst  in  the  tributary  rivers  flowing  into  it.  Certainly  the 
most  loveable  aspects  of  the  native  character  are  to  be  dis¬ 
cerned  in  these  festivals.  In  their  relations  with  Europeans, 
there  is  no  blinking  the  matter,  they  are  not  loveable.  Be 
one’s  heart  never  so  philanthropic,  it  is  apt  to  become  chilled 
after  any  prolonged  acquaintance  with  the  two  classes  most 
open  to  one’s  observation — the  Englishman’s  servant  and  the 
Anglicised  Baboo.  But  just  these  two  classes,  if  we  believe 
those  who  have  any  profound  knowledge  of  the  country, 
am  hopelessly  contaminated  and  demoriuised.  Even  these 
though,  or  at  any  rate  the  first  of  them,  seem  transformed  on 
a  native  holiday.  One  does  not  recognise  to-day  one’s 
cringing  mehtar  (the  sweeper,  necessarily  of  the  lowest  caste). 
His  wife  has  a  smart  scarlet  chuddah,  and  his  baby-son,  in  a 
tinsel  cap  and  with  silver  anklets  on  his  little  fat  doughy  legs, 
rides  on  his  father’s  hip,  who  strides  along,  the  most  placid 
and  beaming  of  mortals.  From  every  cluster  of  mud-hovels 
stream  out  gaudily-bedizened  men,  women,  and  children  ; 
when  nothing  better  in  the  way  of  finery  can  be  managed,  the 
every-day  white  chuddah  has  a  border  of  purple  dye,  hastily 
daubed  on,  to  dry  in  the  sun.  And  tne  most  universal 
good  temper  prevails — no  pushing,  no  impatience  even  any¬ 
where  ;  when  the  road  of  a  procession  is  blocked,  the  tom-tom 
player  falls  to  with  redoubled  energy,  and  the  crowd  around 
are  lost  in  admiration.  Of  course,  loathsome  fakeers  and 
wretched  beggars,  more  innocent  but  not  less  miserable 
and  hideous,  squat  by  the  wayside,  stretching  out  their 
skinny  arms  and  claw-like  hands.  Almost  everyone 
indulges  to  some  extent  in  the  luxury  of  charity,  in 
honour  of  the  Tomasha.  One  old  dame  in  a  pair  of  tight  ! 
pyjamas  apparently  made  of  bed- ticking  and  a  bright  orange-  j 
coloured  chuddah,  amused  us  mightily.  She  passed  along 
the  line  of  beggars  like  a  queen,  bestowing  upon  each  the 
largesse  of— one  cowrie  1  A  cowrie  is  a  short  cf  shell; 
thirty  of  them  is  worth  a  nice,  which  is  little  more  than  one 
farthing.  Although  the  Mohurrum  is  a  pleasant  sight  enough, 
one  cannot  say  that,  as  seen  at  Allahabad  at  any  rate,  it  tends 
to  enhance  the  dignity  of  Mahommedanism  as  a  religion.  No 
resident  in  India  can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  nobler  and 
more  solemn  aspects  of  the  Mussulman’s  creed  as  contrasted 
with  the  puerile  superstitions  surrounding  him.  Coming  out 
of  the  native  bazaar,  with  its  temples  adorned  with  many¬ 
headed  dolls  and  impossible  cows,  there  is  something  truly 
^mtual  and  impressive  in  the  sight  of  many  a  pious 
Mussulman,  with  his  little  square  of  carpet  spread,  bow¬ 
ing  himself  devoutly  towards  the  setting  sun  and 
the  Holy  Mecca.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the 
^nual  Hindoo  festival,  the  “Magh  Mela,”  is  infinitely  more 
Mautiful,  both  in  significance  and  detail,  than  the  Mohurrum. 
from  all  parts  of  India  pilgrims,  on  foot  for  the  most  part, 
journey  to  Allahabad,  to  bathe  in  the  holy  Ganges  at  the  i^ot 
where  she  unites  with  the  J umna,  another  sacred  river.  The 
Ml”®'  itself  a  beautiful  idea,  is  much  more 

vividly  realised  in  a  parched  and  dust-strewn  land  than  in  a 
temperate  climate.  And  no  sympathetic  nature  could  fail  to 
be  impressed  by  the  eight  of  these  way-worn  pilgrims  gathered 
fiver’s  bank,  rude  sheds  and  tents  put  up  to  shelter 
thena  for  the  holy  season,  which  will  all  vanisn  in  a  night,  like 
clouds  blown  away  from  an  April  sky.  This  year  we  had  a 


mighty  Bajah  and  his  suite  at  the  Magh  Mela ;  ”  but  next 
year  will  be  the  great  occasion,  occurring  every  ten  years, 
when,  as  His  Holiness  Pius  IX.  would  express  it,  especial 
indulgences  are  to  bo  obtained  from  going  through  the  ”  cere¬ 
mony  of  lustrous  waters.”  For  this  year,  alas  I  the  gradually 
lengthening  days  and  the  rising  temperature,  which  would 
now  be  delightful  did  we  not  know  what  was  coming,  warn  us 
that  the  season  of  Tomashas  is  near  its  close. 


Allahabad,  February  17, 1876. 


THE  CAMORRA,  MAFIA,  AND  BRIGANDAGE. 


I. — THE  CAMORRA. 


Sir, — In  a  former  letter  I  gave  you  an  account  of  Professor 
Villari’s  efforts  to  get  a  Bill  passed  for  the  conversion  of  the 
misused  funds  of  certain  religious  and  benevolent  institutions 
to  educational  purposes.  It  requires  a  long  time  to  carry  any¬ 
thing  through  in  this  easy-going  land,  so  the  measure  is  still 
pending;  but  Signor  Villari’s  speech  has  awakened  public 
attention  to  facts  hitherto  shamefully  ignored,  and  set  on  foot 
a  daily  increasing  agitation  for  the  reform  of  the  Opere  Pie.  A 
well-known  political  economist — Signor  Luzzatti — has  es¬ 
poused  the  cause  warmly,  the  Press  has  taken  it  up ;  in  short, 
the  ball  has  been  set  rolling,  and  with  Signor  Vallari  at  hand 
to  give  it  fresh  impulse  when  required,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
it  will  not  stop  before  it  has  reaped  the  desired  goal. 

Meanwhile  that  gentleman  is  now  publishing,  in  the  pages 
of  the  Opinione,  a  series  of  powerful  letters  on  those  three 
scourges  of  Southern  Italy — the  Camorra,  the  Mafia,  and 
Brigandage,  which  after  all  are  only  the  three  heads  of  one 
and  the  same  monster — the  Hydra  of  misery  at  the  base  of 
the  Italian  social  system.  It  is  unfortunately  impossible, 
within  the  limits  of  this  letter,  to  give  more  than  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  Signor  Villari’s  masterly  arguments,  and  the  conclu¬ 
sions  at  which  he  has  arrived  ;  thus  no  justice  can  be  done  to 
his  vivid  descriptious  of  terrible  scenes  of  real  life. 

During  more  than  a  twelvemonth  the  author  has  diligently 
collected  a  mass  of  information  respecting  the  condition  of  the 
lower  classes  in  Southern  Italy,  and  all  uiis  information  tends 
to  prove 

That  tho  Camorra,  Mafia,  and  Brigandage  are  tho  logical,  natural, 
necessary  consequence  of  certain  social  conditions,  without  modify¬ 
ing  which  it  IS  useless  to  hope  to  destroy  those  evils  .  .  . 
Will  inquiry  into  them  be  of  any  use?  Can  one  hope  to  find  a 
remedy  for  these  evils  ?  That  wo  shall  see  presently.  Meanwhile, 
to  begin  with  the  Camorra,  I  will  observe  that  the  laws  for  public 
security  take  it  for  granted  that  the  member  of  the  Camorra  does 
nothing  but  make  unlawful  gains  by  others’  work.  Ue  also 
threatens  and  iutimidates,  not  always  for  gain  alone ;  he  levies 
taxes;  takes  his  neighbours’  property  without  paying  for  it ;  exacts 
from  others  the  commission  of  crimes,  or,  committing  them  himself, 
compels  others  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  them  ;  he  prctecs 
criminals  from  justice ;  exercises  his  business,  if  such  it  can  be 
called,  upon  everything  and  everj'where,  in  the  streets,  in  houses, 
in  brothels,  upon  labour,  upon  crime,  upon  games  of  chance.  The 
most  perfect  organisation  of  the  Camorra  is  to  be  found  in  prisons 
— there  the  Camorrista  is  supreme.  Thus,  often  in  condemning 
him  to  a  term  of  imprisonment,  one  grants  him  better  means  of 
carrying  on  his  trade.  Another  fact,  too,  apparently  unsuspected 
by  justice,  and  of  which  many  people  are  ignorant,  is  that  the 
Camorra  does  not  work  only  in  the  lower  grades  of  society,  but 
that  there  are  Caraorristi  in  white  gloves  and  dress  coats,  whose 
names  are  often  beard  in  public.  Infinite  is  the  variety  of  forms 
adopted  by  the  Camorra  in  different  places  and  different  sets  of 
people. 


Many  of  your  readers  will  probably  exclaim.  How  is  it 
possible  that  such  an  association  as  the  Camorra  can  continue 
to  exist  under  a  liberal  Government  P  But  that  it  still  flourishes 
is  a  painful  truth.  The  result  of  Signor  Villari’s  minute 
investigations  into  the  subject  throughout  the  Southern  pro¬ 
vinces  has  been  invariably  the  same — that,  in  spite  of  con¬ 
tinued  attemnts  to  stamn  it  out.  the  Camorra  is  still  a  thriving 


tinned  attempts  to  stamp  it  out,  the  Camorra  is  still  a  thriving 
institution,  no  longer,  it  is  true,  able  to  rear  its  head  openly 
as  under  the  Bourbons  by  whom  it  was  favoured  and  en¬ 
couraged  as  a  means  of  preserving  order,  but  still  in  secret 
spread^ing  its  ramifications  through  every  class  of  society.  For 
instance,  it  is  found  impossible,  even  in  Naples,  to  carry  out 
municipal  ordinances  and  bye-laws  unless  the  Camorra  con¬ 
trives  to  get  some  profit  out  of  them.  A  deputy-syndic  writes 
that  he  only  succeeded  in  compelling  1,167  householders  to 
repair  and  whitewash  their  garden  walls  and  houses,  when, 
unknown  to  him,  the  local  Camorra  undertook  to  superintend 
the  operation ;  and  the  degraded,  hopeless  misery  of  the  lower 
classes  is  the  soil  which  gives  birth  to  this  noxious  weed,  the 
Camorra.  As  Signor  Villari  says ; — 


The  Camorra  could  not  continue  to  exist  were  there  not  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  or  rather  an  entire  class  of  citizens  bowed  down  be¬ 
neath  the  threats  of  an  organised  band  whether  small  or  numerous. 
It  will  be  easily  understood  that  this  usurpation,  once  established, 
soon  begins  to  spread,  taking  various  forms  as  it  gradually  pens* 
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trates  into  various  orders  of  society.  Evil  is  as  contagious  as  good, 
and  all  oppression,  especially  such  as  is  exercised  by  the  Camorra, 
not  only  corrupts  alike  the  oppressed  and  the  oppressor,  but  also 
those  who  look  on  at  this  state  of  things  without  protesting  against 
it  with  all  their  strength.  Therefore  it  is  important  to  know  where 
this  system  of  oppression  begins  and  is  carried  on  with  the  greatest 
impunity,  for  there  is  the  root  of  the  evil,  all  the  rest  being  only  a 
result ;  it  is  there  that  we  must  apply  our  remedies. 

Under  the  Bourbons  the  misery  of  the  enormous  pauper 
population  of  Naples  was  fostered  and  rendered  permanent  by 
the  indiscriminate  almsgiving  exercised  on  a  large  scale  by 
private  individuals  and  charitable  institutions,  by  convent 
doles  of  soup,  and  the  bread  distributed  by  the  Government. 
These  masses  were  the  natural  slaves  of  the  Camorra,  which 
had  a  practical  power  of  life  and  death  over  them,  exacted  the 
lion’s  share  of  their  bread  and  broth,  and  recruited  among 
them  those  gangs  of  youthful  pickpockets  for  which  Naples 
was  notorious.  And  now,  under  the  present  liberal  Govern¬ 
ment,  this  vast  pauper  population  is  worse  off  than  before. 
The  suppression  of  monasteries  deprives  them  of  their  daily 
doles ;  they  would  not  know  how,  were  they  even  willing,  to 
work  for  their  bread  ;  thus  crime  is  their  only  resource,  and 
there  they  are  at  the  service  of  the  Camorra.^ 

Small  wonder  then  that,  as  Signor  Villari  tells  us,  among 
many  cities  Naples  is  that  in  which  there  is  not  only  the 
greatest  misery,  but,  what  is  worse,  the  most  brutal  and  neglected 
degradation.  None  trouble  themselves  about  the  matter,  and 
almost  the  only  ragged  school  in  Naples  is  the  one  founded 
by  that  nobly  indefatigable  woman,  Mrs.  Salis  Schwabe,  who, 
having  collected  about  t300  children  literally  out  of  the  gutters, 
feeds  them,  clothes  them,  and  teaches  them  almost  entirely  at 
her  own  expense. 

Signor  Villori  gives  gr^hic  descriptions,  unluckily  too  long 
for  insertion,  of  the  different  dwellings  for  the  poor  to  be 
found  in  Naples.  First  in  horror  rank  the  so-called  fondacij 
or  blind  alleys  inhabited  by  the  lowest  ten  thousand.  It  is  a 
favourite  insult  among  the  Neapolitan  poor  for  one  woman  to 
taunt  another  with  being  a  funnachera,  t.e.,  of  living  in  a 
fondcLco.  And  in  each  of  these  foul  places,  composed  of  a 
quantity  of  horrible  habitations,  deprived  of  air  aud  light,  and 
often  very  damp,  built  round  a  small  court-yard  reeking  with 
filth,  live  herded  together  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  so  degraded  by  wretchedness  that  they  are  more  like 
beasts  than  human  beings.  Often  iu  these  hovels,  of  which 
the  dirt  is  indescribable,  there  is  nothing  but  a  fetid  pile  of 
straw,  on  which  the  whole  family  sleeps. 

There  are  ninety-four  of  these  alleys,  and,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  two  or  three,  in  which  one  sees  a  few  women  making 
mats  and  mending  chair-bottoms,  there  are  no  signs  of  work 
or  occupation — only  half-naked,  unemployed  spectres  lounging 
and  wandering  about. 

Then  thei-e  are  the  ropemakers  of  Naples — spagari^h 
numerous  and  comparatively  respectable  class,  who  work  at  a 
trade,  and  do  not  beg.  Yet  their  abodes  ore  nearly  as  dreadful 
as  the  alleys  just  mentioned.  Some  live  in  the  dismal  caves 
— “Orolte  degli  Spagari  ” — I  alluded  to  in  a  preceding  letter ; 
others  in  underground  vaults  beneath  one  of  the  principal 
thoroughfai’es  of  Naples. 

Their  gains  are  miserably  small ;  they  are  ground  down  by 
their  eroplovers,  the  capi~8pagarij  and  taxed  exorbitantly  for 
the  use  of  their  wheels. 

Signor  Villari  gives  a  piteous  account  of  a  poor  woman  with 
five  children  under  twelve  years  of  age,  whom  ho  found  in 
one  of  these  horrible  subterranean  dens.  She  was  the  widow 
of  a  res{)ectable  workman,  and  now  managed  to  earn  Ad.  a  day 
at  rope-making.  Her  children  gained  a  halfpenny  each, 
turning  the  wheels.  That  was  all  they  had.  At  night  this 
poor  woman  often  had  to  lie  awake  ou  the  cold  stones  that  were 
her  only  bed,  in  order  to  drive  away  the  rats,  who  frightened 
her  children  and  nibbled  their  rags.  And  this  poor  mother, 
when  questioned  about  her  condition,  seemed  more  overcome 
by  the  dread  of  her  children  turning  out  badly  than  by  their 
present  misery.* 

It  is  in  visiting  these  scenes  that  one  understands  that  the 
Camorm,  instead  of  being  an  abnormal,  is  a  perfectly  normal  and 
natural  state  of  things.  If  all  the  Camorristi  could  be  thrown  into 
prison  one  day,  a  new  Camorra  would  start  up  the  next ;  for  no  one 
ever  created  it — it  is  begotten  of  the  state  of  society  itself.  .... 
Homo  may  ask  me  the  use  of  this  Jeremiad.  One  knows  that 
^verty  exists,  and  that  where  poverty  is  crime  also  will  be  found. 
But  one  also  knows  that  there  are  men  who,  when  starving  de¬ 
moralised  multitudes  are  shown  to  them,  invariably  reply,  “  One 
must  have  faith  in  liberty,  the  progress  of  the  age,  enlightenment !  ” 
»Vith  such  men  1  aannot,  will  not  argue.  Their  enlightenment  is 
btit  a  farthing  rushlight,  which,  for  any  gowl  it  does  in  the  world, 
riiight  a.s  well  be  put  out  at  once.  Such  men  deserve  to  hear  Eng¬ 
lish  aud  Germans  daily  repeat  that  the  Latin  races  understand  only 

•  It  is  cheering  to  know  that  Mrs.  S.  Schwalw  has  rescued  this 
poor  family.  The  children  are  pupils  in  her  school— the  mother  an 
attendant. 


understood  that  the  only  free  nations  are  those  in  which  we  behoW 
the  powerful  and  the  rich  voluntarily  making  continual  sacrifice* 
in  favour  of  the  poor  and  the  weak.  And  neither  will  they  under 
stand  that  a  miserable  and  corrupt  populace  corrupts  the  entire 
social  edifice,  so  that  it  is  to  their  own  interest  and  to  the  good  of 
their  children  to  combat  the  evil  with  the  greatest  energy.  But  to 
those  earnest  men  who  believe  in  the  necessity  of  studying  an  evil 
in  order  to  discover  its  remedy,  I  should  like  to  point  out  a  few  of 
the  more  obvious  ones,  and  will  begin  with  the  most  difficult 
longest,  and  most  expensive  remedy.  First  of  all,  then,  in  order  to 
improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  Naples,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
adopt  means  for  thoroughly  flushing  the  sewers.  As  they  now  are,  4eT 
render  Naples  •  far  more  unhealthy  than  in  the  old  days  when  eVery- 
thing  was  thrown  into  the  open  gutters  in  the  streets.  In  dry  weather 
the  streets  and  houses  are  filled  with  miasmatic  gases.  In  culoi 
weather  the  shores  of  the  beautiful  gulf  Mnd  forth  pestilential 
odours.  Hence  those  intermittent  fevers  which  ravage  the  people. 
Once  upon  a  time  one  never  heard  of  this  Neapolitan  fever  upon 
which  every  guide-book  has  now  a  chapter. 

A  second  cause  for  this  fever  may  be  found  in  the  crowded 
dwellings  of  the  poor.  And  here  I  do  not  speak  of  the  horrible 
dens  already  described,  but  of  the  bassi  or  cellars  inhabited  by  the 
working-classes.  It  seems  incredible  tliat,  though  many  years 
have  passed  since  the  memorable  159  which  freed  Naples  from  the 
Bourbon  misrule,  up  to  this  time  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  pro¬ 
vide  wholesome  habitations  for  the  poor.  Now,  as  before,  want  of 
space  compels  them  to  live  hiiddled  together  in  dark,  damp,  unven- 
tilated  dens,  to  the  neglect  of  all  sanitary  laws  and  commonest 
decencies  of  life,  and  the  indigence  of  these  classes  is  greater  than  be¬ 
fore.  Indiscriminate  almsgiving  has  necessarily  diminished;  food  and 
lodging  cost  more  than  formerly ;  the  increased  value  of  labour  is  of  no 
use  to  those  who  have  never  learnt  to  work,  and  elementary  schools, 
to  which  these  people  cannot  go,  certainly  offer  no  suitable  remedy. 
....  Now,  as  long  as  this  state  of  things  goes  on,  I  must  once 
more  repeat  that  the  Camorra  will  inevitably  continue  to  exist. 
We  must  not  only  extirpate  the  Camorra,  but  entirely  reform  the 
abominable  state  of  society  from  which  it  springs.  It  is  of  no  use 
to  send  Camorrista  to  prison  unless  they  are  kept  separate  from 
their  fellow-prisoners,  or  despatched  to  Houses  of  Correction  in 
North  Italy.  Lately  the  Government  has  begun  to  adopt  severe 
measures,  and  will,  I  trust,  soon  have  recourse  to  those  I  bare 
mentioned. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  It  is  not  enough  by  vigorous  measures 
to  free  our  pauper  population  from  its  oppressors,  unless  we  also, 
by  preventive  laws,  urge  on  and  compel  these  pauper  masses  to 
work  for  their  bread.  It  is  of  no  use  to  encourage  mendicancy  by 
random  charity.  It  is  of  no  use  to  establish  merely  elementary 
schools  ;  they  must  be  also  and  principally  industrial.  Instruction 
in  reading  aud  writing  does  not  suffice  when  the  greatest  national 
need  is  industrial  education.  And  this  evil  of  pauperism  is  not 
confined  to  Southern  Italy,  as  some  may  be  disposed  to  imagine, 
from  the  examples  I  have  cited.  Official  statistics  show  a  st^y 
increase  of  pauperism  in  the  city  of  Venice  during  the  last  hundred 
years,  and  prove  that  at  the  present  moment  about  one-third  of  the 
Venetian  popxdation  is  assisted  by  charity. 

Many  have  wondered  how  it  is  that  freedom  has  not  yet  reviv^ 
the  old  independent  spirit  of  enterprise  of  the  Venetians.  For  this 
there  are  innumerable  reasons,  and  in  my  opinion  not  the  least  im¬ 
portant  this — that  the  magnitude  of  the  sums  devoted  to  benevolent 
uses  checks  the  revival  of  the  spirit  of  self-help. 

Are  we  never  to  hear  anything  but  the  everlasting  reply,  “  We 
shall  see;  we  will  try  what  can  be  done.”  For  that  signifies.  We 
shall  see,  and  we  shall  let  everything  go  on  as  before.  And  mean¬ 
while  the  foreign  Press  inquires,  When  will  Italy  be  civilised? 
If  such  the  state  of  Venice,  you  may  imagine  what  is  that  of  Naples, 
a  city  BO  much  lai'ger  and  in  so  much  worse  conditions.  The 
enormous  host  of  paupers  living  M'ithout  work  speaks  for  itself.  It 
is  true  that  some  one  will  give  them  something  to  eat  if  they  do  not 
die  of  hunger  meanwhile.  Yes !  Charity  is  not  absent,  but  it  is 
charity  of  the  destructive,  demoralising,  brutalising  sort. 

Many,  too,  will  ask  me  how  I  can  believe  in  the  possibility  of  caring 
evils  so  heavy  and  deep-roote<l  ?  Do  I  not  see  that  it  would  take  a 
century  ?  Yes,  it  is  true ;  but  if  we  wait  till  to-morrow  to  begin,  it 
will  take  a  century  and  a  day !  And  at  present  I  see  that,  when  I 
go  to  Naples,  the  face  of  the  world  has  changed  for  me  aud  for 
my  friends.  We  have  liberty  of  speech,  a  free  Press — many 
to  progress  are  open.  The  difference  is  as  great  as  ’twixt  night  and 
day  ;  a  return  to  the  past  W'ould  be  like  descending  into  the  graw. 
But  if  I  turn  out  of  the  great  thoroughfares  of  the  city  into  the 
poorer  quarters  I  find  everything  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Bo^ 
bons.  All  the  miserable  alleys  are  still  there — still  teeming  with 
half-naked,  half-starved  ignorant  wretches,  hungrier  and  even  more 
miserable  than  before.  The  only  difference  is  that  here  and  there 
one  sees  a  newly  whitewashed  wall  ;  and  then  I  am  inclin^  to 
ask  if  the  liberty  we  sought  was  merely  liberty  for  our  own  private 
use  and  advantage. 

The  above  is  but  a  bald,  summary  of  Professor  \  illari  s 
detailed  and  eloquent  letters  on  the  causes  of  the  Camorra. 
Next  week,  if  space  can  be  spared  me,  I  will  send  the  heads  of 
his  other  “  Southern  Letter  ”  on  the  Mafia  and  on  Brigandage. 

LllfDA  MaZI5I. 


•  Tho  death-rate  is  higher  at  Naples  than  in  any  other  town  in 
Italy.-L.  M. 
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POETRY. 


A  LATE  SPRING. 


By  tropic  shores  the  swallow  sitS| 
Or  on  uneasy  win^i^ 

From  headland  on  to  headland  flil 


From  headland  on  to  headland  flits, 
And  chides  the  lagging  spring. 


Stream  forth,  thou  warm  south-west,  and  waft 
Us  quickening  breath  anew. 

And  soon  the  bird,  a  feathery  shaft. 

Shall  gleam  in  English  blue. 


For  greenness  waits  the  barren  grove. 
For  warmth  his  sunny  song 
The  lark  delays :  I  mine  for  Love : 


The  lark  delays ;  I  mine  for  Liove ; 
How  long,  oh  Love,  how  long  P 
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THE  DEFEAT  OP  THE  AMAZONS. 

(April  6,  1870.) 


Once  more  the  country’s  saved. 
The  foe  is  held  at  bay ; 

All  honour  to  the  brave 
Who  won  the  glorious  day. 


Who  swore  they  would  maintain 
Each  heaven-bom  institution. 
And  battled  to  sustain 
The  British  Constitution. 


What  valour  they  displayed — 
^\^lat  pen  can  e’er  extol  it — 
What  weighty  jokes  were  made 
By  Leatnam  and  by  Smollett. 


by  Smollett. 


Then  Chaplin  for  a  season. 
Abandoning  **  Isthmian  gai 
Hurled  back  the  bands  of  Tre 


Hurled  back  the  bands  of  Treason, 
Backed  up  by  Henry  James. 


And  Hope,  that  mao  of  churches. 
When  fairly  under  weigh, 
With  many  smiles  and  lurches 
Pitched  deep  into  the  fray. 


Yes,  deadly  was  the  fight 
In  which  they  had  to  strive. 
But  the  champions  of  the  right— 
They  won  by  Thirty-Five. 


So  the  women  had  to  yield, 

And  betake  themselves  to  flight. 
Pursued  across  the  field 
By  Hartington  and  Bright. 


And  we’re  saved  from  grave  disasters. 
Contrived  by  female  hordes, 

Who  on  their  lords  and  masters 


Who  on  their  lords  and  masters 
Had  dared  to  draw  their  swords. 


Who  had  dared  to  say  to  men 
(The  vain,  presumptuous  crew), 
With  threatening  voice  and  pen, 

“  We’re  just  as  good  as  you.” 


Yes,  they  dared  refuse  compliance 
To  be  looked  upon  as  slaves. 
Which  roused  to  stem  defiance 


Leatham,  Smollett,  and  the  braves. 


And  all  the  deadly  courage 
Of  their  manly  bosoms  rose 
To  guard  the  rights  of  men 
Against  their  female  foes. 


The  battle  now  is  over. 

The  victory  is  gained. 

And  the  triumph  with  the  stronger  sex 
Has  righteously  remained ; 


And  women  still  shall  hold  the  place 
Of  idiots  and  of  thieves, 

AVhich  is  their  very  fitting  place. 

As  Parliament  believes. 


And  we’re  saved  from  revolution. 
From  rapine,  sword,  and  flames. 
By  the  strength  and  resolution 
Of  Leatham,  Hope,  and  James. 


LITERATURE. 


MR.  HARRISON’S  ORDER  AND  PROGRESS. 


Order  and  Progress.  By  Frederic  Harrison.  Longmans,  Green 
and  Co. 


In.  a  modest  preface  the  author  of  *  Order  and  Pro¬ 
gress  *  half  apologises  for  the  republication  of  the  essays 
and  papers  which  comprise  a  large  portion  of  this 
volume.  It  was  only  the  circumstance,  he  tells  us,  that 
the  essays  which  he  has  contributed  to  the  Fortnightly 
Review  were  “originally  written  on  a  regular  plan’’ 
that  induced  him  to  waive  his  aversion  to  “  a  medley 
of  published  articles,”  and  to  present  them  in  a  per¬ 
manent  form.  This  plea  is  much  too  modest  and  de¬ 
cidedly  unjust.  Whatever  the  purpose  with  which  they 
were  penned,  these  essays  left  their  mark  on  periodical 
literature.  They  influenced  many  minds.  They  were 
admired  by  all  who  can  appreciate  literary  beauties,  and 
were  accepted  by  a  few  as  laying  the  foundations  of  a 
new  political  gospel.  In  conjunction  with  the  new  matter 
contained  in  the  first  chapters  of  this  book,  they  con¬ 
stitute  a  volume  which  we  could  ill  spare,  presenting  as 
it  does  a  clear  exposition  of  the  views  and  aspirations  of 
English  Positivists.  Their  bitterest  enemies  will  rejoice 
that  they  have  come  out  of  the  mist,  and  that  in  ‘  (>rder 
and  Progress  *  their  mysteries  are  revealed. 

Style  is  the  man,  says  Bufibn,  and  style  we  may  also  say 
is  sometimes  the  book.  *  Order  and  Progress,’  clothed 
in  the  pomp  of  a  felicitous,  forcible,  and  picturesque  style, 
decked  out  with  every  rhetorical  artifice,  is  really  a  won¬ 
derful  production.  Over  the  reader  the  swift  but  smoothly 
rushing  narrative  exercises  a  spell.  All  one’s  critical 
faculties  are  for  a  time  lulled  and  go  to  sleep  under  the 
influence  of  diction  which,  if  it  in  the  end  becomes 
monotonous  and  too  Miltonic  for  homely  use,  is  never¬ 
theless  admirably  clear  and  often  exquisitely  felicitous. 
What  would  be  the  effect,  however,  of  the  volume  were 
.the  substance  of  it  told  baldly  and  without  ornament  ? 
Would  the  theory  which  it  chiefly  recommends  be  gene¬ 
rally  accepted  ?  Would  it*  strike  one  as  very  rational  ? 
W  e  have  been  forced  to  put  this  question  by  observing 
several  fallacies,  some  of  which  are  rather  crude ;  and 
on  the  whole  we  venture  to  think  that  were  the  theory 
exposed  in  its  nakedness  it  would  scarcely  obtain  one 
convert.  Stripped  of  the  rhetorical  accessories  with 
which  Mr.  Harrison  invests  it,  the  whole  theory  is  one 
eminently  alien  to  the  instincts  of  Englishmen,  and,  what 
is  perhaps  fer  from  synonymous,  the  common  sense  of 
most  persons.  Mr.  Harrison’s  notion  is  that  the  suffrage 
is  a  mistake  and  an  anomaly.  He  tells  us,  however,  that 
his  ideal  of  government,  and  the  only  one  under  which  it 
will  be  possible  to  carry  out  his  views,  is  a  Republic ;  in 
fact,  his  ideas  are  barely  consistent,  and  are  such  as  to 
make  the  whole  a  sort  of  medley  or  political  hotch-potch. 
Nakedly  stated,  his  leading  opinions  converge  on  this 
point :  In  all  other  departments  of  life  the  subordinate 
does  not  choose  the  chief,  but  v^ice  vert'sd.  Why  should 
the  field  of  politics  be  an  exception  to  a  rule  elsewhere 
observed  ?  Why  not  let  the  tried  and  accredited  man 
who  has  proved  his  fitness  to  handle  the  tools  be  the 
judge  of  the  proper  persons  to  succeed  him  in  their 
use  H  The  head  of  a  firm  picks  out  some  one 
of  his  subordinates  who  possesses  more  than  common 
fitness,  associates  him  for  a  time  in  the  conduct  of 
affairs,  and  by-and-by  transmits  to  him  the  sole  manage¬ 
ment.  Is  the  general  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the 
soldiers  ?  No ;  he  is  marked  out  for  promotion  by  his 
superior,  and  each  step  of  promotion  he  owes  to  the 
approbation  of  his  superior.  This,  says  Mr.  Harrison, 
is  the  law  observed  throughout  the  world,  except, 
strangely  enough,  when  men  are  dealing  with  the  pecu- 
liarly  difficult  affairs  of  Government.  There,  and  there 
only,  the  subordinate  —  to  the  detriment  of  all  good 
government — chooses  the  chief.  Now,  there  may  be  a 
superficial  plausibility  about  this  rounded  theory,  but 
it  is  only  superficial.  We  are  not  going  to  discuss 
and  reiterate  the  arguments  which  have  secured  the 
adhesion  of  almost  all  civilised  societies,  and  which 
have  carried  representative  government  triumphantly 
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through  the  world.  Some  of  them  are  sufficiently 
patent  to  need  no  explanation.  With  all  its  faults, 
representative  government  is  the  only  mode  of  go¬ 
vernment  as  yet  discovered  which  is  not  always 
open  to  the  gravest  abuses.  It  is  at  worst  the  hap¬ 
piest  compromise  yet  devised  between  anarchy  or 
license  and  despotism ;  and  if  it  be  too  often  accom¬ 
panied  by  those  trivialities  over  which  Mr.  Harrison 
makes  merry,  it  is  perhaps  better  for  a  people  that  its 
government  should  occasionally  be  ridiculous  than  that 
it  should  be  eternally  feared  and  detested.  Moreover, 
Mr.  Harrison’s  favourite  analogy,  taken  from  industry 
and  war,  is  scarcely  correct.  In  the  first  place,  we^  fail 
to  find  in  the  world  of  industry  that  beautiful  and  ideal 
state  of  things  which  Mr.  Harrison  postulates.  We  do 
not  observe  that  the  skilled  artisan  is  invariably  chosen 
by  one  still  more  skilled.  We  do  not  observe  that  the 
chairman  of  a  great  railway  company  is  appointed  by 
some  other  railway  magnate  still  more  clever.  We  are 
not  aware  of  any  military  system  in  which  the  com- 
mander-in-chief  for  the  time  being  is  selected  by  some 
veteran  of  ampler  and  wider  experience  than  himself. 
I’he  great  capitalists  do  not,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  unifonnly  possess  larger  industrial  knowledge 
than  the  subordinates  whom  they  appoint  and  who 
carry  on  their  business.  A  far  different  law  of  selection 
is  observed,  and  it  is  one  which  places  in  the  hands  of 
power,  industrial  or  not,  the  selection  of  the  instruments. 
It  is  power,  physical  or  mental,  which  everywhere 
rules.  Capitalists  and  shareholders  choose  their  lead¬ 
ers,  because  in  them  resides  not  |)erhap8  the  largest 
amount  of  capacity,  but  all  power  in  the  last  resort ; 
and  it  is  surely  taking  no  exceptional  course,  but  one  in 
strict  accordance  with  all  analogies,  to  let  the  body  of 
the  people,  from  whom  all  power  comes,  dictate  the 
choice  of  their  rulers.  It  will  of  course  occur  to  most 
unbelieving  readers  that  Mr.  Harrison’s  system  of  go¬ 
vernment  w'ould  be  accompanied  by  monstrous  abuses ; 
but  it  is  only  fair  to  him  to  observe  that  he  admits  that 
before  it  can  be  tried  with  success  a  great  many  things 
which  ho  enumerates  must  come  to  pass.  Rulers  and 
subjects  must,  for  instance,  be  imbued  with  religious 
teaching;  by  which  we  take  it  ho  means  Comteisra. 
Some  other  half-dozen  pretty  extensive  changes  must  take 
precedence.  Of  course  there  may  bo  a  few  who  w  ill  still 
quarrel  with  Mr.  Harrison’s  theory  even  when  thus  quali¬ 
fied  or  stultified.  We  arc  not  of  them.  We  think  it  in 
many  respects  an  excellent  theory,  and,  in  fact,  see  only 
one  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  being  carried  out — namely, 
human  nature — which  our  friends  the  Positivists  will, 
in  the  language  of  Mr.  Squeers,  “  find  an  ugly  cus¬ 
tomer.” 

In  saying  this  we  do  not  forget  many  passages  in  ‘  Order 
and  Progress  *  which  may  appear  to  anticipate  and  parry 
some  arguments  at  which  wo  have  hinted.  Much  con¬ 
tempt  is  poured  on  those  scholars  of  Mr.  Carlyle  who 
regard  authority  as  “  a  force  coercing  society,  not  an  organ 
evolved  from  it.”  There  must,  we  are  warned,  be  ”  the  co- , 
operation  of  the  governed.”  ‘‘  Unless  ho  (the  ruler)  truly 
expresses  the  convergence  of  will,  he  does  not  rule  at 
all.”  Public  opinion  must  have  full  play,  Mr.  Harrison 
admits — nay,  insists.  But  how  all  these  positions  are  to 
bo  reconciled,  how  Republicanism  and  Caesarism,  freedom 
and  the  absence  of  voting,  are  to  mate  together,  he  does 
not  explain. 

^  A  large  part  of  the  new  matter  in  this  volume  con¬ 
sists  of  an  essay  on  “  The  Suflrage.”  Like  everything 
which  falls  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Harrison,  it  is  power¬ 
fully  and  eloquently  written ;  it  abounds  in  incisive, 
memorable  remarks.  To  compare  it  with  the  work  of 
no  mean  adept  at  the  art  of  writing  with  force,  and  one 
who  has  treated  of  the  same  or  similar  subjects,  it  is 
more  elevated  and  moves  on  a  higher  plateau  than  Mr. 
W.  Rathbone  Greg’s  essays.  Whatever  Mr.  Harrison 
says  is  linked  to  something  else  ;  his  brilliant  sentences 
are  not  epigrammatic  pellets ;  rightly  or  wrongly,  he 
writes  with  evident  desire  to  preserve  consistency,  and, 
unlike  the  writer  to  w’hom  wo  have  compared  him,  he 
does  not  lend  his  powers  to  support  some  passing  para¬ 
dox.  But  wo  may  say,  though  wo  moot  tho  awful 


the  Suffrage  will  illustrate  our  meaning — is  cleverly 
dressed-up  truism  or  unsound  paradox;  an  admirable 
structure  as  it  stands  in  Mr.  Harrison’s  pages,  but  one 
which  at  the  touch  of  the  most  unskilful  criticism 
dwindles  away  into  something  not  edifying.  Laboriously 
and  of  course  successfully,  he  demonstrates  the  inaccuracy 
of  tho  suffrage  as  a  test  of  political  wisdom  ;  expatiates  on 
the  shortcomings,  and  tho  deficiencies  attached  to  it ;  re- 
states  in  his  own  admirable  and  impressive  way  what 
Mr.  Carlyle,  Mr.  Fronde,  and  Mr.  Ruskin  have  said  about 
the  necessary  folly  of  the  “  collective  wisdom ;  ”  and 
triumphantly  dismisses  it  to  the  limbo  of  failures  as 
“a  complex  piece  of  mechanism,  admitting  of  count¬ 
less  failures  and  aberrations,  through  accidental 
error  and  deliberate  distortion  in  the  working  of  the 
apparatus.”  A  terrible  indictment,  but  what  are 
the  defects  thus  summed  up  ?  One,  treated  to  the  glory 
of  italics  and  much  laboured,  is  that  the  suffrage  “is 
liable  to  be  artificially  falsified  in  the  working,”  a 
liability  which,  we  take  it,  characterises  most  human 
institutions  and  devices.  Another  is  that  the  suffrage 
“gives  tho  average,  not  the  best,  opinion,”  a  sentence 
not  always  correct  we  venture  to  say,  and,  if  true,  con¬ 
taining  a  truth  surely  not  repugnant  to  the  taste  of 
one  who  holds  and  reiterates  that  “  the  volume  (sic)  and 
force  of  all  government  depends  on  its  expressing 
public  opinion.”  A  third  capital  objection  to  the  suf¬ 
frage  runs  thus  :  “  It  is  an  enumeration  of  opinions,  not 
a  measure  of  forces,”  an  objection  which  would  have 
been  perhaps  more  relevant*  and  destructive  than  it  is  if 
Mr.  Harrison  had  previously  favoured  the  world  with  a 
perfect  “  measure  of  forces.”  Lastly,  this  poor  suffrage 
“  is  a  power  of  veto  or  selection,  not  a  power  of  initia¬ 
tion,”  a  sentence  to  which  we  decline  to  attach  any  other 
meaning  than  that  no  single  person  can  foist  his  private 
predilections  on  the  nation.  We  venture  to  think  that 
a  dispassionate  reader  w’ill,  after  reading  this  list  of 
“plain  truths  ”  which  Mr.  Harrison  works  out,  esteem 
the  worth  of  the  suffrage  as  a  piece  of  machinery  more 
highly  than  before.  At  all  events,  for  every  defect  or 
fiaw  in  the  suffrage  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Harrison  in  his 
analysis,  it  will  be  possible  to  reveal  ten  in  his  proposed 
wonderful  substitute,  the  nature  of  which  is  thus  stated: 
“  The  true  source  of  all  efficient  government  is  direct 
nomination  by  the  competent  authority,  responsible  to 
public  opinion,  and  under  the  sanction  of  public  a^ 
proval.”  For  what,  making  no  visionary  or  impossible 
assumptions  with  respect  to  human  nature,  does  this 
mean  but  the  cancelling  of  Mr.  Harrison’s  dearest 
principles  and  the  triumph  of  representative  institu¬ 
tions,  or  tho  enthronement  of  despotism  ?  We  trust 
that  our  observations  will  be  considered  to  be  compatible 
with  a  high  sense  of  the  ability  and  earnestness  pervad¬ 
ing  “  Order  and  Progress.”  The  reading  of  the  book 
will  bo  healthful  and  inspiring  to  every  mind.  But  we 
cannot  less  firmly  hold  that  tho  links  of  the  reasoning  are 
far  from  being  solidly  united  ;  that  the  political  system 
which  Mr.  Harrison  advocates  is  somewhat  crude,  and 
that  it  is  supported  by  mystical  and  not  in  the  best  sense 
metaphysical  grounds. 


SYDNEY  DOBELL. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Sydney  Dobell.  With  Introductory  holies 
and  Memoir  by  j.  ifichol,  LL.D.  In  Two  Volumes.  Smith 
and  Elder. 

At  tho  time  when  men  now  middle-aged  were  young, 
there  reigned  in  England  a  singular  group  of  poetical 
writers  known  as  the  Spasmodic  School.  The  duration 
of  their  reign  was  fifteen  years  ;  their  manner  of 
writing,  their  subjects,  and  their  styles,  were  equally 
easy  to  define.  They  originated  in  1839,  "when  Mr. 
P.  J.  Bailey  inaugurated  their  poetic  labours  by  the 
publication  of  the  first  edition  of  ‘  Festus,’  a  drama  m 
imitation  or  following  of  ‘  Faust,*  about  which 
are  still  veiy  much  divided.  Its  own  generation  adored 
it,  and  there  are  not  wanting  many  among  the  best 
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living  judges  of  poetry  who  regard  it  as  the  most 
original  and  most  beantiful  production  of  the  School. 
This  however,  is  not  the  place  to  criticise  ‘  Festus,*  or 
even  to  chronicle  the  deeds  and  books  of  the  Spasmodic 
School  from  Mr.  Bailey  down  to  Mr.  Stanyan  Bigg. 
We  have  here  to  deal  with  the  man  who,  in  the  present 
writer’s  estimation,  combined  with  the  most  glaring 
faults  the  most  elevated  imagination  of  the  whole  set, 
and  who,  with  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Smith,  divided 
for  a  distinct  period  the  foremost  attention  in  the  poetic 
world.  The  Spasmodists,  as  we  have  said,  began  in 
1839.  After  a  quiet  period  of  more  than  a  dozen  years 
they  reached,  within  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth,  their 
utmost  glorification  and  final  overthrow,  in  the  almost 
simultaneous  appearance  of  ‘  A  Life-Drama,’  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Smith  in  1853,  of  ‘  Balder,’  by  Sydney  Dobell, 
and  ‘  Night  and  the  Soul,’  by  Stanyan  Bigg,  and  the 
scathing  satire  of  all  these  in  the  delightful  ‘  Firmilian  ’ 
of  “  T.  Percy  Jones  ” — that  is  to  say,  of  W.  E.  Aytoun, 
in  1854.  Their  sudden  fame  was  broken,  like  a  bubble, 
by  the  appearance  of  this  last  drama,  an  inimitably 
close  and  humorous  parody  of  the  style  and  theme  of 
each  of  the  three  before-mentioned.  Since  then  no  one 
by  any  means  to  be  called  Spasmodic  has  won  the 
public  ear,  and  hitherto  it  has  been  difficult  to  gain  a 
hearing  for  the  praise  of  what  was  good  and  rational 
under  the  frothy  language  of  these  Sturm  und  Drang 
poets.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  period  was  one  of 
strange  intellectual  perturbation  among  writers  of  the 
imagination;  the  unrest  made  itself  felt  even  among 
the  great  poets.  Tennyson  was  writing  “  Maud,”  Eliza¬ 
beth  Barrett  Browning  was  engaged  upon  “Aurora 
Leigh,”  though  neither  of  these  poems  appeared  until 
the  Spasmodists  had  had  their  day ;  here  also  the  pas¬ 
sion  for  inscrutable  psychological  problems  found  a 
place  in  the  sanest  and  sagest  poetic  minds  of  the  day. 
The  only  great  writer  unaffected  by  the  sudden  wave  of 
excitement  seems  to  have  been  Robert  Browning,  who 
was  shaping  his  beautiful  studies,  called  “Men  and 
Women,”  quite  unruffied  by  the  sudden  and  insane 
current  in  the  direction  of  life-dramas  and  spasmodic 
tragedies. 

Mr.  Sydney  Dobell,  whose  biography  Professor  Nichol 
briefly  sketches  in  a  memoir  distinguished  by  tasteful 
reticence  and  an  enthusiasm  that  never  passes  the  bounds 
of  good  sense,  was  born  in  1824  and  died  in  1874,  his 
life  therefore  covering  pretty  exactly  half  a  century. 
His  appearance  before  the  public,  however,  covers  but 
six  of  these  years,  having  commenced,  in  1850,  with  the 
publication  of  ‘  The  Roman,’  and  having  ceased,  to  all 
mtents  and  purposes,  with  the  appearance  of  ‘  England 
in  Time  of  War’  in  1856.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  why 
Professor  Nichol  has  omitted  all  reference  to  the  deplor¬ 
able  double  accident  which  crippled  the  poet  while  still 
a  youth,  first  through  his  falling,  if  we  are  correctly  in- 
fomed,  into  an  old  tomb  in  Sicily,  and  secondly,  by  his 
being  thrown  from  his  horse  and  crushed  under  it,  be¬ 
came  the  time  is  past  when  these  references  can  give 
P^,  and  because  the  fact  of  their  occurrence  is  of  the 
highest  importance  in  judging  of  the  poet’s  intellectual 
career.  For  here  is  an  instance  of  a  long  life  spent  in 
suffering  and  weakness,  under  the  very  circumstances 
which,  according  to  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  and  others, 
should  stimulate  to  the  highest  point  all  the  poetic 
senses,  and  which  yet  was  most  undoubtedly  an  imagi¬ 
native  failure.  That  Mr.  Dobell  with  his  extraordinary 
ffifts,  enthusiasm  for  poetry,  wealth  of  leisure,  and  en¬ 
largement  from  the  public,  almost  ceased  to  write  from 
the  time  that  he  was  thirty,  can  have  but  one  cause — 
namely,  that  the  exhaustion  of  physical  suffering  over¬ 
powered  him  and  conquered  bis  spirit,  producing  that 
supreme  lassitude,  that  weariness  of  soul,  that  is  more 
^t^  to  the  production  of  poetry  than  any  pressure  of 
nsiness  or  poverty.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  and  for  a 
certain  shapelessness  of  intellect  that  shows  itself  in 
almost  every  piece  he  has  left  behind  him,  there  seems 
no  reason  why  Mr.  Dobell  should  not  have  been  a 
gr^t  poet.  As  it  is,  he  missed  much  of  being  one. 

His  first  book  was  a  modern  drama,  written  in  defence 
nf  the  cause  of  Italian  independence.  It  was  called 


‘The  Roman,’  and,  whether  by  its  own  merits  or  by  the 
fact  that  the  subject  was  attracting  general  attention, 
it  had  a  considerable  success  of  esteem.  The  generous- 
minded  young  men  of  the  day  were  full  of  the  Republican 
fervour  of  the  .moment;  they  had  not  forgotten  1848, 
and  the  fiery  force  of  some  of  the  passages  of  denuncia¬ 
tion  in  which  Vittorio  Santo,  the  hero  of  the  piece, 
strives  to  rouse  the  cold  hearts  of  the  Romans,  electri¬ 
fied  the  poet  s  contemporaries,  and  made  a  momentary 
impression  which  it  is  not  easy  now  to  realise  or  account 
for.  Already,  though  but  a  quarter  of  a  century  old, 
‘  The  ^man  ’  seems  utterly  old-fashioned.  The  blank 
verse  is  the  best  of  it,  there  being  passages  modulated  in 
emulation  of  Milton  and  Shelley  that  have  real  harmony 
and  weight,  yet  the  general  effect  is  heavy  and  turgid, 
and  the  drama  one  difficult  to  read  through.  All  the 
rules  of  dramatic  writing  are  disregarded  ;  the  persons 
talk  in  the  most  irrelevant  and  the  most  incredible 
language.  An  ignorant  young  peasant  girl  remarks, 
that  “  the  best  exertion  of  progressive  thought  is  but 
dexterity,  the  juggler’s  sleight,  that  with  facility  of 
motion  cheats  the  eye,  whose  noblest  effort  can  bat  haste 
the  single  ball  of  phantasy,,  and  make  succession  seem 
coincidence  ” ;  a  single  soliloquy  in  the  first  scene  occu¬ 
pies  nearly  three  hundred  lines, and  these  outrages  against 
nature  give  an  air  of  unreality  to  the  whole  performance. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confe.ssed  that  the  images 
are  often  fine  and  true  though  redundant,  the  verse 
sonorous  though  full  of  imperfection,  and  the  thoughts, 
though  hectic  and  unevenly  balanced,  always  noble  and 
pure. 

What  has  been  said  of  ‘  The  Roman  ’  is  true,  though 
in  a  more  exaggerated  degree,  of  ‘  Balder,’  published  in 
1854.  This  is  Dobell’s  longest  and  most  characteristic 
work  ;  it  is  the  portentous  fragment  of  a  drama,  con¬ 
taining,  properly  speaking,  but  two  characters,  a  poet 
and  his  wife.  The  poet,  intent  on  visionary  desires,  and 
absorbed  in  the  morbid  contemplation  of  his  own  soul, 
lives  in  complete  isolation,  and  neglects  even  his  wife, 
a  simple  and  confiding  creature  who  loves  him 
with  absorbing  and  overwhelming  affection,  and  who  is 
crazed  at  last  by  the  excess  of  her  neglected  love.  At 
the  very  end  she  is  murdered  by  her  husband,  in  a  scene 
before  which  the  kindest  critic  must  straighten  his  lips 
to  prevent  \  smile.  There  is  a  very  curious  parallelism, 
none  the  less  curious  because  beyond  all  question  acci¬ 
dental,  between  Dobell’s  *  Balder  ’  and  the  great  Nor¬ 
wegian  poet  Ibsen’s  lyric  drama  of  ‘  Brand.’  In  each 
case  the  hero  is  a  fanatic  who  isolates  himself  for  a  pur¬ 
pose  ;  in  each  case  he  is  accompanied  by  a  simple-minded 
wife  who  accepts,  without  understanding,  the  sacrifice  ; 
in  each  case  she  bears  him  a  child,  which  dies  under  his 
'eyes,  tearing  him  with  anguish,  without  mastering  his 
purpose  ;  in  each  case  the  wife  is  the  final  oblation  to 
the  self-will  and  arrogance  of  the  hero.  Needless  to  say 
that  Ibsen’s  poem  surpasses  Dobell’s  as  much  in  dignity 
and  rationality  of  conception  as  it  does  in  technical  com¬ 
pleteness  and  method ;  the  parallelism  remains  close 
enough  to  be  a  curious  phenomenon  in  literature.  The 
lyric  passages  in  ‘  Balder  ’  are  worthy  of  the  attentive 
study  of  every  scholar  in  verse,  not  for  their  excellence 
so  much  as  for  their  curious  regularity  of  imperfection. 
The  poet  has  tried  almost  every  form  of  lyric  measure, 
and  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  thoroughly  succeeded 
once.  Even  where  he  has  chosen  some  thoroughly 
simple  and  straightforward  stanza,  he  is  unable  to  write 
many  verses  without  some  violent  alteration.  Indeed,  . 
the  very  best  things  in  ‘  Balder  ’  and  in  all  his  works 
will  be  found  to  be  in  a  wholly  irregpilar  measure,  as  in 
this  case,  part  of  an  ode  sung  to  the  harp,  in  the 
twenty-third  scene  of  that  poem  : — 

In  the  spring  twilight,  in  the  coloured  twilight, 

Whereto  the  latter  primroses  are  stars, 

And  early  nightingale 

Letteth  her  love  adown  the  tender  wind. 

That  thro’  the  eglantine 

In  mixed  delight  the  fragrant  music  bloweth 

On  to  me. 

When  in  the  twilight,  in  the  coloured  twilight, 

I  sit  beside  the  thorn  upon  the  hill, 

The  mavis  sings  upon  the  old  oak-tree 
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Sweet  and  strong, 

Strong  and  sweet, 

Soft,  sweet  and  strong. 

And  with  his  roice  interpreteth  the  silence 
Of  tlie  dim  vale  when  Philomel  is  mute ! 

The  dew  lies  like  a  light  npon  the  grass, 

The  cloud  is  as  a  swan  upon  the  sky. 

The  mist  is  as  a  bridewe^  tn  the  moon. 

The  shadows  new  and  sweet. 

Like  maids  unwonted  in  the  dues  of  joy 
Play  with  the  meadow-flowers. 

And  give  with  fearful  fancies  more  or  less. 

And  come  and  go,  and  flit 
A  brief  emotion  in  the  morning  air. 

And  now  are  still  to  flight,  and  now  are  kind. 

Unset,  uncertain,  os  the  cheek  of  Love. 

This,  and  much  of  what  is  best  in  these  volumes,  strikes 
one  as  being  very  good  poetry  in  a  state  of  solution. 
Crystallisation  is  the  one  thing  wanting  ;  there  is  plenty 
of  colour  and  melody,  but  there  is  a  fatal  lack  of  form. 

After  the  peal  of  laughter  that  greeted  ‘  Firmilian,* 
it  was  hardly  possible  for  the  boldest  of  Spasmodists  to 
publish  a  psychological  drama,  so  *  Balder  ’  remained 
unfinished,  and  Mr.  Dobell’s  next  volume  was  a  collection 
of  lyrical  pieces,  bearing  more  or  less  apparently  on  the 
Crimean  War.  In  many  respects  one  may  look  here  for  his 
worst  and  best  work.  In  the  passionate  and  brilliant  poem 
called  “  He  loves  and  he  rides  away,”  Dobell  approached 
nearer  than  in  any  other  of  his  pieces  to  rounded  and 
finished  form  ;  in  “  Keith  of  Ravelston  ”  he  produced  a 
ballad  that  takes  a  place  among  the  very  best  of  all 
revivals  of  the  old  Border  poetry ;  in  “  Wind  ”  and  in 
“  Farewell  ”  his  audacity  in  experiment  was  rewarded  by 
a  success  that  helped  to  overbalance  the  ridiculous 
fitilnre  of  other  tricks  of  language  and  verse.  But,  in 
not  a  few  cases,  his  outrages  upon  rhythm  and  sense  sur¬ 
pass  anything  that  can  be  pointed  to  in  modern  writing, 
and  the  author  lacked  that  power  of  authoritative 
genius  that  can  say,  “  these  mannerisms  that  seem  to 
you  so  outrageous,  shall  iu  future  bo  a  part  of  all  pure 
English.” 

The  present  edition  contains  much  that  has  not  ap¬ 
peared  before,  at .  least  in  no  European  collection. 
Among  the  new  pieces  are  many  sonnets,  which  we 
cannot  but  think  are  introduced  into  the  poet’s  collected 
works  by  an  error  of  judgment.  Hardly  one  of  them 
is  sufficiently  lucid  to  give  any  gratification  to  the 
reader,  and  almost  their  sole  interest  will  be  to  the 
critical  student,  who  will  find  in  them  much  to  interest  i 
and  to  perplex  him.  Dobell’s  inability  to  appreciate 
the  simplest  maxims  of  verse-form  is  more  strikingly 
exemplified  in  these  sonnets  than  anywhere.  No  less 
than  five  of  them  have  fifteen  instead  of  fourteen  lines ; 
most  of  them  end  with  a  couplet,  and  hardly  one  is 
entirely  correct  in  rhyme-order.  Perhaps  most  extra- 
ordinaiT  of  all  is  the  fact  that  nineteen  of  them,  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  half,  conclude  with  an  Alexandrine ! 
These  eccentricities,  so  little  regarded  by  the  public,  so 
astonishing  and  almost  incomprehensible  to  the  artist, 
are  of  no  small  importance  in  gauging  the  qualities  of 
this  prince  of  pKicts  manques. 

Among  the  fragments  printed  for  the  first  time,  that 
from  which  this  passage  is  quoted  seems  at  once  the 
most  beautiful  and  the  most  characteristic,  and  it  is 
perhaps  no  dishonour  to  the  peat’s  reputation  that  we 
should  close  with  lines  so  mysterious  and  musical : — 

Bj  this  the  east  is  red  and  white. 

The  qaeen  of  months  is  seen  and  known. 

Like  flocks  of  doves  that  soar  and  fall. 

Like  butterflies  that  hover  and  alight. 

Like  tears  of  ecstasj  when  tear  on  tear 

From  both  wild  eyw  rains  through  the  wreathed  hands, 

The  blush  of  morning  drops  upon  the  lands, 

The  Rose,  the  Rose  is  here ! 

And  rapture,  rapture  crowns  the  passion  of  the  year. 

Here,  as  always,  the  fancy  obscures  the  thought  by  its 

images,  and  one  hardly  knows 
whether,  while  admiring,  one  can  justify  one’s  ad¬ 
miration. 

Edmund  W.  Gosse. 


ANGELA  PISANI. 

Angela  PUani.  By  the  late  Hon.  Qeorge  Sydney  Smythe,  Seventi 
Viscount  Strangford.  Bentleys.  1876. 

To  those  to  whom  George  Smythe  is  anything  more 
than  the  name  of  one  who  for  a  brief  space  filled  an  im, 
portant  place  in  both  the  social  and  political  history  of 
the  day,  the  publication  of  ‘Angela  Pisani*  is  a  matter  of 
interest  as  well  as  of  satisfaction.  To  him  is  due  the  highest 
praise  which  can  be  awarded  to  a  man,  that  those  who 
knew  him  best  loved  him  most,  whilst  those  who  had  even 
the  privilege  of  knowing  him  but  slightly  could  not  fail 
to  be  attracted  by  bis  quick,  sympathetic,  and  sensitive 
nature,  by  means  of  which  he  was  able  to  enter  at  onoe 
into  the  mood  of  his  companions,  and  frequently  to  ex¬ 
press  better  than  themselves  what  was  uppermost  in  their 
minds.  He  was,  in  fact,  possessed  of  that  rare  talent  of 
identifying  himself  with  the  feelings  of  others,  that  men 
of  all  ranks  and  opinions  were  instinctively  drawn  to¬ 
wards  him,  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  moulded  and 
guided  by  his  supple  mind.  The  short  memoir  of  his 
career  which  Lady  Strangford  prefixes  to  the  novel  is  a 
grateful  tribute  to  his  memory,  and  shows  the  admira¬ 
tion  and  affection  with  which  his  family  regarded  him 
If  we  have  a  fault  to  find  with  the  editor  it  is  that  she 
has  spoken  so  apologetically,  as  it  seems  to  us,  of  one 
who  might  well  have  been  spoken  of,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  with  pride.  But  what  is  said  is  so  full  of  tact  and 
grace,  and  in  such  harmony  with  her  subject,  that  it 
would  be  ungracious  to  quarrel  with  what  is  left  unsaid. 
Nevertheless,  we  regret  that  scarcely  any  allusion  is  made 
to  Mr.  George  Smythe’s  connection  with  the  Morning 
Chronicle^  nor  any  quotations  given  from  the  many 
brilliant  articles  which  he  wrote  for  that  journal.  His 
career,  too,  in  the  House  of  Commons  might  have  been 
treated  with  greater  fulnes  s,  and  the  influence  of  his 
generous  temper  and  persuasive  speaking  more  strongly 
insisted  upon.  We  rather  take  exception  at  his  editor’s 
estimate  of  George  Smythe’s  oratorical  powers,  which, 
when  roused  by  a  sympathetic  topic,  were  at  least  on  a 
level  with  those  of  even  the  practised  speakers  of  his 
time.  Take,  for  instance,  his  speech  in  the  Session  of 
1853  on  the  Bill  for  the  Removal  of  Roman  Catholic 
Disabilities,  which  for  real  eloquence  was  not  su^assed 
in  the  debate,  nor  perhaps  in  the  Session,  whilst  it  pves 
a  far  deeper  insight  into  the  tendencies  of  the  political 
school  of  which  the  original  of  “  Henry  Coningsby  ”  was 
a  leader  than  did  many  of  his  more  purely  partisan 
declarations.  Mr.  Smythe  protested?  against  Lord  John 
Russell’s  Bill  as  one  of  sham  pains  and  sham  penalties 
against  a  sham  aggression.  He  ridiculed  the  folly 
of  legislating  against  spiritual  faculties,  and  pro  phe- 
sied  for  the  Church,  whether  of  Rome  or  England, 
a  regenerating  mission  when  one  or  the  other 
should  have  celebrated  the  free  nuptials  of  mo¬ 
dern  liberty  and  ancient  faith.  The  alliance  ^tw^ 
Rome  and  the  Socialist  element  of  modem  civilisation 
is  perhaps  already  signed ;  and,  although  we  wholly 
dissent  from  Mr.  Smythe’s  views  th  at  such  an  alliance 
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passed,  and  when  it  is  no  longer  spent  in  the  midst  of  a 
noAflionate  delirinm. 


is  time,  however,  to  turn  from  the  author  to 
his  work,  which,  as  an  unfinished  study,  it  is  scarcely 
feir  to  submit  to  the  ordinary  method  of  criticism. 
Lady  Strangford’s  tender  regard  for  her  relative 
has  perhaps  induced  her  to  give  to  the  world 
more  than  he  would  have  done,  for  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  a  man  of  taste  and  literary  skill,  as  Lord 
Strangford  has  shown  himself,  would  have  permitted 
« Angela  Pisani  *  to  have  been  published  in  its  present 
form.  It  is  rather  the  lines  upon  which  the  novel  was 
to  be  constructed  than  a  finished  work  of  art.  Many  of 
the  episodes  which  are  introduced  bear  no  relation  to 
the  main  story,  and  others  only  arrest  the  reader’s 
interest.  Shortly,  the  plan  of  the  novel  seems  to  have 
been  to  contrast  the  decay  of  the  heroic  and  chivalrous 
element  of  society  with  the  successful  progress  of  the 
practical  and  roturier.  Of  the  former,  Lionel  d’Ave- 
ranche  is  the  type ;  Charles  Denain  of  the  latter.  From 
their  first  start  in  school  life  the  weaker  and  warmer 
nature  is  bound  to  and  fascinated  by  the  colder  and  the 
cynical.  Throughout  their  respective  careers  the  same 
moral  is  constantly  obtruded.  Lionel  cannot  succeed 
without  the  help  and  advice  of  the  very  man  whose 
counsels  are  daily  debasing  him  to  the  other’s  level. 
Denain,  on  the  other  hand,  is  able  to  wound  his  friend’s 
pride,  to  betray  his  trust,  and  to  rob  him  of  all  that  he 
most  loves,  and  yet  never  to  lose  his  influence  over  him, 
nor  until  the  last  to  goad  him  to  attempt  revenge. 

In  the  contrast  of  these  two  characters  which  runs 
throughout  the  book  the  whole  interest  of  the  story  lies. 
The  episode  of  Lionel’s  love  for  Illyrine  de  la  Val — 
whom  his  pride  or  his  conceit  will  not  permit  him  to 
marry — is  the  most  powerfully  written  part  of  the  work,  if 
we  except  a  subsequent  scene,  when,  after  having  forsaken 
Lionel,  Illyrine  returns  to  him,  and  is  in  her  turn  for¬ 
saken  for  *  Angela  Pisani.’  The  character  of  Illyrine 
is  carefully  drawn  and  its  deep  rich  colours  is  filled  in 
with  a  master-hand,  although  if  judged  by  the  standard  of 
the  novels  of  the  present  day  we  should  bo  inclined  to 
add  that  there  is  a  want  of  true  delicate  analysis  of 
character  to  which  we  have  now  become  accustomed. 
In  real  depth  of  passion,  however,  Illyrine  de  la  Val  is 
far  superior  to  the  heroines  of  the  novels  of  the  time  at 
which  Lord  Strangford  was  writing.  Those  were  the 
days  of  ‘  Tancred,’  *  Paul  Clifford,*  and  G.  P.  R.  James, 
when  the  melodramatically  impossible  alternated  with 
the  intolerably  tedious ;  and  no  doubt  the  author  of  the 
present  work  correctly  estimated  the  taste  of  his  time  in 
forbearing  to  publish  a  work  which  shows  more  of  the 
analytical  method  of  the  French  school  of  the  novelists 
of  Louis  Phillippe’s  reign  than  would  have  suited  the 
popular  English  taste  of  twenty  years  ago. 

We  have  not  alluded  to  the  plot  of  the  story  contained 
m  these  volumes,  for  in  reality  it  can  hardly  be  com¬ 
pressed  into  a  short  space  without  spoiling  the  reader’s 
interest ;  and  moreover  the  plot  is  in  itself  altogether 
subordinate  to  the  treatment  of  the  four  principal 
^aracters — Averanche  and  Denain,  Illyrine  and  Angela. 

last,  w’ho  gives  her  name  to  the  entire  work,  plays 
but  a  secondary  and  somewhat  insignificant  role  in  the 
stoiy,  and  would  seem  to  have  been  introduced  to 
illustrate  and  support  some  of  Stendhal’s  admirable 
paradoxes  relative  to  the  causes  which  excite  and  allay 
passion  in  both  men  and  women,  rather  than  to  be  the 
centre  round  which  the  interest  clings.  Angela’s  own 
character  indeed  has  little  but  its  childlike  simplicity  to 
atti^t ;  but  she  manages  by  turns  to  attract  to  herself 
in  the  various  phases  of  amour-pique  and  amour-passion 
the  two  heroes  of  the  novel.  Woman-like  she  is  the 
cause  of  separation  between  the  two  who  having  been 
associates  thought  themselves  friends  ;  and  like  many  a 
wonxan  she  remains  true  to  the  one  who  wronged  her 
most,  and  accepts  almost  as  her  due  the  passionate  devo¬ 
tion  of  the  other,  who  gives  up  all  that  life  had  most 
attractive  to  offer  in  order  to  tend  her  as  a  brother. 

But  there  is  in  these  volumes  much  beyond  the  story 
of  the  loves  of  Averanche  and  Denain  and  their  careers 
tn  life.  The  subordinate  characters  of  rAlm^ric  Locart, 


a  cavalier  of  the  Eling ;  of  Malatesta  Pisani,  a  member 
of  the  society  known  as  the  “  Children  of  Hate,”  are 
sketched  with  care ;  and  although  the  latter  is  somewhat 
too  melodramatic  for  our  soberer  tastes,  it  would  not 
have  been  out  of  place  at  a  time  when  the  late  Bulwer 
was  edifying  the  world  of  novel  readers  with  the  careers 
of  romantic  highwaymen  and  aesthetic  murderers.  Of 
far  higher  value  are  the  historical  sketches  of  Napoleon, 
Prince  Metternich,  and  Louis  XVIII.  as  an  exile  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  various  conversations  of  Mr.  Oakworth,  the 
Lancashire  millowner,  who  may  stand  for  Sir  Robert 
Peel ;  and  Frank  Dudley,  who  has  some  of  the  qualities 
of  Lord  George  Bentinck.  The  social  life  of  the  period 
is  brilliantly  depicted,  and  the  political  questions  of  the 
day  discussed  from  that  lofty  eminence  on  which  the 
Young  England  party  had  thought  fit  to  seat  itself. 
There  is,  moreover,  much  to  be  gathered  from  these 
pages  both  as  a  glimpse  of  the  past  and  a  help  to  what 
may  yet  be  the  future  of  a  party  which,  if  it  could  find 
a  leader  who  would  breathe  fresh  fire  and  enthusiasm 
into  its  creed,  might  yet  be  tempted  to  follow  out  the 
old  Tory  creed  of  Pitt  and  his  bolder  colleagues,  and 
who  would  attempt  that  hitherto  unattained  object  of 
the  party — the  alliance  of  the  aristocracy  and  the 
artisans  against  the  Philistine  tendencies  of  the  middle 
classes.  To  such  as  care  for  a  study  of  bygone  times 
and  old  moods  of  thought,  for  the  discussion  of  political 
questions  which  to  the  last  generation  seemed  vital, 
and  the  anatomy  of  the  passions,  we  can  promise  a  real 
enjoyment  in  ‘  Angela  Pisani.*  L.  G.  R. 


MISS  BRADDON’S  STRANGE  WORLD. 


A  Strange  World.  I3y  tlio  Author  of  ‘Lady  Audley’s  Secret.' 
John  Maxwell. 


Most  of  us,  as  we  grow  old,  lose  more  or  less  the  faculty 
of  being  surprised.  Our  senses  become  jaded.  Pleasant 
tracks  over  hill  and  meadow  are  trodden  hard  as  the 
highway.  As  the  circle  of  our  experience  widens,  the 
region  of  novelty  recedes,  and  province  after  province  of 
the  wonderful  is  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  and  commonplace.  But  there  are  some  happily  com 
stituted  people  to  whom  it  is  given  never  to  grow  old  and 
worn ;  who  never  cease  to  be  open  to  new  impressions, 
who  discover  every  day  beneath  the  most  familiar  fitots 
fresh  matter  for  wonder  and  delight,  who  have  the 


enviable  power  tosee  bloomingon  the  highway  mysterious 
flowers  that  are  hidden  from  the  vulgar  eye.  For  them 


flowers  that  are  hidden  from  the  vulgar  eye.  For  them 
”  the  world’s  unwithered  countenance  is  bright  as  on 
creation’s  day.”  This  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
qualities  of  great  minds — some  say  that  it  is  one  of  the 
essential  attributes  of  genius.  Whatever  be  the  rank 
ultimately  assigned  to  this  gift,  which  indeed  may  rest 
self-satisfied  as  being  its  own  reward,  the  title  of  this 
novel  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  has  been  bestowed 
in  a  large  measure  upon  Miss  Braddon.  *  A  Strange 
World  !  ’  One  would  have  thought  that  there  was  little 
left  in  the  darkest  recesses  of  the  history  of  crime  to 
give  Miss  Braddon  the  sensation  of  strangeness.  The 
incidents  narrated  in  this  novel  are  of  a  kind  with  which 
the  readers  of  Miss  Braddon ’s  novels  have  long  been 
familiar,  yet  they  seem  to  give  the  novelist  herself  as 
much  surprise  as  ever.  Who  could  have  believed  it 
possible  that  at  this  time  of  day  it  would  seem  strange 
and  wonderful  in  the  eyes  of  the  authoress  of  ‘  Lady 
Audley’s  Secret  ’  that  a  man  should  shoot  his  oousin 
from  behind  a  hedge  for  the  sake  of  a  large  estate  and  a 
pretty,  expensive  wife,  and  ride  over  a  cliflT  when  the 
murder  was  discovert  ?  In  that  pleasant  little^  tale 
‘  Ralph  the  Bailiff*,’  a  young  Cambridge  graduate  poisons 
his  brother  for  the  sake  of  a  paltry  farm,  and  without 
being  in  love  at  all,  and  afterwards  commits  bigamy  and 
connives  at  poisoning  his  second  wife  into  the  bai^in. 
That  is  something  like  villany  ;  the  man  who  could  hwp 
crime  on  crime  in  that  way  had  a  claim  upon  a  passing 
tribute  of  respectful  wonder  from  the  most  oalldos 
voluptuary  in  horrors.  Those  who  know  the  w^d 
through  Miss  Braddon’s  fictions  will  not  be  surprised 
at  the  comparatively  pigeon-livered  .  peccadillow  of 
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This  woman  is  at  once  seen  to  be  “  ont  of  hannony  with 
the  surroundings,”  “  a  discordant '  note  in  the  calm 
music  of  life  at  the  Manor.”  When  we  know  that  this 
woman  is  allowed  to  do  as  she  likes,  does  not  go  to 
church,  is  lax  about  her  grandchild’s  attendant  at 
school,  lets  the  lodge  acquire  a  look  of  slovenliness  and 
neglect,  and  at  the  same  time  that  she  is  a  protege  of 
the  Squire’s,  we  begin  to  suspect  that  all  is  not  as  it 
should  be.  Mrs.  Penwyn  remonstrates  with  her 
husband,  and,  goaded  by  the  spectacle  of  a  ragged 
blanket  hanging  to  dry  in  the  lodge  garden,  is  urgent 
that  the  woman  should  be  got  rid  of.  But  Mr.  Penwyn 
answers  evasively  and  lightly : —  * 

There  are  many  respectable  people  who  never  go  to  church.  I 
rarely  went  myself  in  my  bachelor  days.  I  used  to  reserve  Sunday 
morning  for  my  arrears  of  correspondence. 

Presently  it  begins  to  appear  what  is  the  hold  that  this 
dark  gipsy  has  over  her  master.  One  night,  after  a 
great  dinner  and  ball  which  the  Penwyns  have  been 
giving  to  the  county  families,  a  son  of  hers,  who  has 
all  the  instincts  of  his  race  against  earning  a  livelihood 
by  honest  industry,  climbs  up  a  convenient  branch  of 
ivy,  enters  Mrs.  Penwyn’s  dressing-room,  and  is  carrying 
off  some  valuable  diamonds,  when  an  alarm  is  raised 
and  he  is  caught.  In  a  private  interview  with  Mr. 
Penwyn,  he  communicates  freely  his  suspicions  that  it 
is  not  for  nothing  that  his  mother  is  allowed  to 
remain  at  the  lodge ;  and  applying  to  the  murder 
of  James  Penwyn,  through  whose  death  Churchill 
had  succeeded  to  the  estate,  the  old  Romau  maxim 
of  Cui  hono — who  profited  by  it  ? — he  expresses  his 
conviction  that  there  was  some  connection  between 
the  murder  and  the  protection  extended  to  his 
mother.  Mr.  Penwyn  treats  this  accusation  with  per¬ 
fect  coolness ;  but  when  the  man  is  brought  before  the 
Petty  Sessions,  he  does  not  press  the  charge  of  burglary 
against  him,  but  exerts  his  influence  to  get  him  let 
off.  Mr.  Penwyn  puts  a  fair  face  on  the  matter,  and 
protests  strongly  against  condoning  a  felony,  but  the 
meaning  of  his  leniency  is  obvious,  and  we  are  not  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  very  shortly  afterwards  in  explicit  terms 
that  the  tie  between  him  and  the  gipsy  was  that  he  had 
shot  his  cousin  for  the  sake  of  his  inheritance,  and  that 
the  gipsy  woman  was  accidentally  a  witness  of  the 
crime.  Miss  Braddon  represents  him  as  having  made  a 
full  confession  to  his  wife  : — 

“  Dearest,  Fate  was  hard  upon  me,  and  I  wanted  you!”  he  said,  with 
a  calmness  that  chilled  her  soul.  “  A  good  man  would  have  trusted 
in  Providence,  no  doubt,  and  waited  unrepiningly  for  life’s  blessings 
until  he  was  grey  and  old,  and  went  {He)  down  to  his  grave  with^t 
ever  having  known  earthly  bliss,  tiiking  with  him  some  vague  notion 
that  he  was  to  come  into  his  estate  somewhere  else.  lam  not  a 
good  man.  My  passionate  love  and  my  scorn  of  poverty  would  not 
let  me  wait.  1  knew  that,  by  one  swift  bold  act — a  wicked  deed  if 
you  will,  but  not  a  cruel  one,  since  every  man  must  die  once— 1 
could  win  all  I  desired.  Fortune  had  made  two  men’s  lots  flagiti¬ 
ously  unequal.  I  balanced  them.” 

“  Oh,  Churchill,  it  is  awful  to  hear  you  speak  like 
that,”  cries  Mrs.  Penwyn,  when  her  husband  makes  this 
explanation.  We  do  not  venture  to  express  so  decided 
an  opinion  ;  but  looking  simply  to  the  use  Miss  Braddon 
has  made  of  her  materials,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  novel  would  have  been  better  as  a  work  of  art  if  it 
had  been  two  volumes  shorter.  There  are  not  wanting 
touches  of  cleverness  in  the  conception  of  the  personages, 
strange  and  wonderful  as  they  are.  But  the  three 
volumes,  taken  all  together,  have  the  straggling,  wire¬ 
drawn  character  of  rapid  production. 


POLITICS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Politics  for  Younff  Americans.  By  Charles  Nordhoff.  New  York  .- 
Harper  Bros. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  horror  with  which  many 
worthy  folks  would  hear  a  suggestion  of  teaching 
children  anything  about  politics.  The  intrigues  o 
parties  and  the  corruption  of  office  are  heard  of 
enough,  they  would  say,  without  introducing  them  m 
the  schoolroom.  There  is  besides  a  very  general 
tion  to  letting  children  know  more  than  can  be  help©® 
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ofjany  subject  which  is  a  matter  of  controversy  amongst 
their  elders.  It  would  be  intolerable  to  the  country 
squire  to  have  his  son  and  heir  return  for  the  holidays 
crammed  with  arguments  against  the  Game  Laws,  or  in 
favour  of  universal  suffrage,  and  ready  to  argue  it  out 
whenever  an  opportunity  occurred.  It  is  probably  owing 
to  this  difficulty  that,  in  most  schools,  modem  history 
is  almost  entirely  untaught,  or  is  reduced  to  a  mere  list 
of  names  and  dates.  A  sharp  boy,  who  is  well  up  in 
his  Roman  history,  and  can  tell  you  a  good  deal  of  the 
politics  of  his  own  country  down  to  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  century,  knows  nothing  whatever  of  the 
changes  in  '32,  the  repeal  of  the  Cora  Laws,  or  the  end 
of  the  East  India  Company.  This  is  a  favourable 
instance,  the  more  general  case  being  that  nothing  is 
known  beyond  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  the  most  advanced  schools  there  is  often  a  class  of 
what  is  called  social  science.  The  name  is  wide  enough 
to  include  a  good  deal,  but  on  inquiry  it  is  generally 
found  to  mean  plain  political  economy,  with  a  dash  of 
ethics  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  teacher.  It  is  often  felt 
that  the  science  of  wealth  by  itself  will  give  the  children 
anything  but  a  pleasing  or  even  true  impression  of  their 
country.  It  will  make  them  regard  it  as  a  huge  manu¬ 
factory,  farm,  and  counting-house.  In  order  to  counter¬ 
act  this  influence,  little  sermons  are  introduced  amongst 
the  teaching,  such  as  the  benefit  to  the  working-classes 
of  hospitals  and  other  benevolent  institutions,  or  even 
the  good  of  a  shilling  bestowed  now  and  then  in  a 
deserving  case.  Now  this  is  neither  a  lorical  nor  a  suc¬ 
cessful  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty.  Either  the  chil¬ 
dren  believe  in  the  science  and  laugh  at  the  moral ;  or, 
what  is  more  likely,  they  believe  in  the  teacher  and 
regard  the  science  as  moonshine.  The  real  points  most 
important  to  keep  in  view — that  the  science  of  wealth 
is  purely  hypothetical,  and  that  it  only  deals  with  one 
aspect  of  society — ^are  entirely  missed.  What  is  wanted 
to  balance  the  over-prominence  given  to  wealth  in  poli¬ 
tical  economy  is  not  a  series  of  unauthorised  contradic¬ 
tions,  but  another  branch  of  social  science  which  shall 
bring  other  matters  forward.  That  other  branch  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  politics.  Without  going  into  controverted 
topics,  much  might  be  explained  of  the  form  of  our  own 
and  of  neighbouring  Governments,  of  the  different  methods 
by  which  the  people  can  have  a  voice  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  of  the  different  ways  of  making  and  enforcing 
laws,  of  central  and  of  local  government,  with  many 
other  questions  easy  to  explain  and  admitting  of  endless 
illustration.  Such  lessons,  without  contradicting  eco¬ 
nomic  propositions,  indeed  often  confirming  them,  would 
show  that  a  country’s  prosperity  depends  on  something 
besides  the  production  of  wealth  and  a  good  system  of 
taxation,  or  even  a  flourishing  foreign  trade. 

^  Another  reason  for  including  a  little  theoretical  poli¬ 
tics  in  the  social  science  taught  to  children  is  afforded 
by  the  indifference  so  often  complained  of  by  re- 
fwmers.  Those  who  prophesy  that  elections  will  soon 
w  managed,  as  munici^l  elections  often  are  at  present, 

agitators,  do  not  seem  to  take 
sufficient  notice  of  the  fact  that  nothing  really  awakens 
interest  in^  a  thing  so  much  as  the  consciousness  of 
nnderetanding  it.  Directly  a  young  man  has  a  house 
oyer  his  head,  he  is  expected  to  care  about  who  represents 
i^m  Parliament.  One  reason  why  he  so  often  cares 
no  hmg  at  all  about  it  is  because  the  technicalities  of 
po  tics  are  incomprehensible  to  him,  and  he  has  not 
made  up  his  mind  as  to  which  side  is  right, 
not  even  know  what  is  in  dispute. 

Mr.  NordhofiT s  little  work  is  well  calculated  to  supply 
e  want  we  have  indicated.  With  a  few  exceptions 
^at  judgment  is  shown  in  the  choice  of  the  parts  of 
e  general  subject  of  politics  which  can  be  brought 
is  attention  of  children  with  advantage.  There 

fro*  spirit  of  independence  and  freedom 

m  ^me  of  our  own  conventionalities  running  all 
•  book,  and  a  very  distinct  opinion  ex- 
^^inst  centralisation  in  any  form.  Even  those 
and*  agree  with  the  author  in  such  points, 

bracing  tone  of  the  politics  of  the 
*VorId,  may  think  that  it  would  be  better  to 


maintain  a  more  neutral  position  in  an  oduoational 
work. 

•  The  book  is  unfortunately  very  decidedly  for  young 
Americans,  and  the  illustrations  would  be  unfamiliar  to 
English  ears.  It  is  interesting  to  see,  however,  that  the 
subject  can  be  treated  in  such  a  pleasant  way.  In  perfectly 
simple  language,  and  in  a  number  of  short  chapters,  a 
clear  and  lively  explanation  is  given  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  institutions  in  the  country.  Now  and  then  we 
have  the  arguments  for  and  a^nst  some  proposed 
measure,  such  as  the  appropriation  of  railways  by  the 
Government.  Such  an  account  of  English  institutions 
would  be  a  very  valuable  and,  we  helieve,  popular 
addition  to  the  school-books  of  English  boys  and  girls. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

Beal,  Samnel — The  Romantic  Legend  of  SAkja  Bodha,  from  the  Chineao- 
Sanscrit.  (Crown  8ro,  pp.  887,  12*.)  TrUtmer. 

Browning,  Robert.— Aristophanes’  Apologj,  indndlng  a  Transcript  from 
Euripides.  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  866, 10*.  M.)  Smith,  rader,  and  (X>. 

Brewster,  Sir  Dayid.— Life  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  New  Edition.  (Oown  8td, 
pp.  846,  6*.)  W.  Tegg. 

Carteret- Bisson,  F.  S.— The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examination  Record. 

Vol.  2.  (8to,  pp.  152,  2*.  9d.)  Simpkln,  Marshall,  and  Oo. 

Dor6,  Gustaye,  and  Blanchard  Jerrold.  London  :  a  Pilgrimage.— New  Edition. 
Part  I.  (2*.  6d.)  Grant  and  Co. 

Goethe’s  Hermann  and  Dorothea.  Edited  bj  J.  M.  Hart. — (ISmo,  pp.  162, 6i.) 
Low  and  Co. 

Gurney,  Rey.  Archer.— First  Prindplee  in  Church  and  State.  (8to,  pp.  46, 
1«.  6d.)  H.  S.  King. 

Hally,  Rev.  6.— Eilid,  and  other  Poems.  (Crown  8yo,  pp.  218.)  Houliton  and 
Sons. 

Harland,  Marion.— From  My  Youth  Up.  (Fcap.  8yo,pp.  250, 1*.  6d.)  Eoutledge. 
Kettle,  Rosa  M.— Fabian’s  Tower.  (8yo,  pp.  840,  6«.)  James  Weir. 
Lee-Wamer,  H.— Extracts  from  Liyy.  Part  111.  (12mo,  pp.55,  la  6^.)  Claren¬ 
don  Press. 

Marryat,  Florence. — Open  Sesame.  (8  yds.,  81*.  6d.)  (Thatto  and  Windus. 
Mouat,  F.  J. — The  Death  Tribute  of  England  to  India.  (1«.)  C.  and  E.  Layton. 
Nasby,  Petroleum  V.— Eastern  Fruit  on  Western  Dishes.  (Fcap.  8yo,  pp.  157.) 

,  G.  Routledge. 

Rae,  Edward. — 'The  Land  of  the  North  Wind.  (Crown  Sro,  pp.  852, 10*.  9d.) 
John  Murray. 

Scott,  Sir  W. — Waverley.  (2*.)  Routledge. 

Sculptor  of  Babylon. — A  Poem.  (1«.)  J.  R.  Dayies. 

Smedley,  Menella  B. — Boarding-out  and  Pauper  School*.  (Crown  8yo,  pp.  258, 
8*.  6<f.)  H.  S.  King. 

Trayels  in  Syria,  India,  Japan,  4ta— (8yo,  pp.  604, 14*.)  TrUbner. 

Unseen  UnWerse,  The.  Physical  Speculations  on  a  Future  State. — (8yo,pp.  212, 
10*.  6d.)  Macmillan. 

Vincent,  C.  W. — The  Year-Book  of  Facts  in  Sdenoe  and  the  Arts.  (Crown  Sro, 
pp.  284,  2*.)  Ward^  Look,  and  Tyler. 


MINOR  NOTICE. 

^  '  The  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Chatterton,  vnth  an  Essay  on 
the  Rowley  Poems.  By  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat  (G.  Bell  and 
Sons.)  Mr.  Skeat  shows  a  somewhat  morbid  modesty  when, 
in  stating  the  guiding  principles  of  this  edition,  he  saya— 
That  the  public  does  not  want  me  but  ChoUerton^  is  the  fact 
I  have  endeavoured  tb  keep  steadily  before  me ;  and  I  hare 
never  lost  sight  of  the  responsibility  of  such  an  attempt  as  the 
present,  or  mrgotten  my  duty  of  laithfulness  to  the  fame  of  a 
brilliant  and  original  poet,  whom  I  cannot  but  admire,  and  of 
whose  superiority  in  poetical  genius  I  entertain  the  most  pro¬ 
found  consciousness.”  This  last  protestation  is  unaccountably 
peculiar,  and  is  a  kind  of  modesty  that  has  the  oddest  frame 
of  the  opposite ;  nevertheless,  Mr.  Skeat  has  produced  an 
admirable  edition,  improving  in  several  not  inconsiderable  re¬ 
spects  upon  his  predecessors.  The  arrangement  of  the  poems 
is  good,  and  the  notes  are  judiciously  brief  and  substantiaL  In 
the  essay  on  the  Rowley  poems,  in  which  Mr.  Skeat  shows 
con(flusively  that  these  were  forgeries,  be  has  an  easy  task  for  a 
scholar  really  versed  in  Old  English.  Nobody  now  believes  in 
their  genuineness ;  the  interesting  point  now  is  to  see  whether 
any  explanation  can  be  given  of  the  fact  that  Chatterton  was 
able  to  impose  upon  me  scholars  of  bis  own  time.  ^  Mr. 
Skeat’s  masterly  examination  of  the  diction  of  the  poems  in  no 
degree  lessens  our  admiration  for  the  genius  of  the  forger. 
It  IS  very  damaging  to  the  Old  English  scholarship  of  Chat- 
terton’s  contemporaries,  but  in  the  very  act  ol  increasing  our 
wonder  that  they  should  have  been  imposed  upon  by  shallow 
imitations  which  would  be  detected  now  by  the  merest  be¬ 
ginner  in  Old  English  studies,  it  affords  us  a  most  striking 
measure  of  the  extent  to  which  Chatterton  was  carri^  abm 
of  bis  own  generation,  and  of  the  remarkable  way  in  which 
his  genius  anticipated  the  approachinff  revival  of  medissval 
interest.  To  trace,  as  Mr.  Skeat  has  done,  the  slenderness  of 
the  materials  with  which  Chatterton  worked,  and  the  super¬ 
ficiality  of  his  scholarship,  is  only  to  bring  the  achievements 
of  “  the  marvellous  boy  ”  within  the  limits  of  possibility. 

Skeat  has  made  a  very  happy  discovery,  or  rather  an  extension 
of  Tyrwhitt’s  discovery,  regarding  the  sources  of  Chatterton’s 
diction.  Ho  would  not  seem  to  have  acquired  it  by  reading 
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living  German  comj^rs  which  the  latest  tidal  wave  of  muii-» 
cal  progress  has  carried  to  these  shores,  that  of  Joachim  rS 
is  prominent.  He  is  geneiiilly  described  in  analytical  mo- 
grammes  as  one  of  the  most  ** 
a  statement  which  ought  to 


accessible  to  him,  but  by  a  much  shorter  cut.  All  the  old 
words,  except  such  as  were  meaningless  inventions  of  his  own, 
are  to  be  found  either  in  Kerseys  Dictionary  or  in  Bailey’s^ 
which  adheres  very  closely  to  the  lines  of  Kersey’s.  Chatter- 
ton’s  obligations  to  these  dictionaries  are  traced  by  the  fi^t 
that  he  is  sometimes  led  astray  by  their  blunders  Thus  in 
Kersey  there  occurs  a  misprint  of  “cherisnunei^  for  cherisauncef 
oomfort,  and  Ghatterton  apparently  fell  into  the  trap.  Mr. 
Skeat  goes  the  length .  of  conjecturing  that  his  method  of 
procedure  was  to  go  through  Kersey  or  Bailey,  tick  off  such  of 
the  words  marked  O  (old,  or  obsolete),  as  took  his  fancy,  and 
enter  them  in  a  note-book,  in  reverse  order,  for  future  use. 
The  oriffin  of  the  mistake  into  which  he  fell  in  using  the  word 
houton  for  hollow,  is  very  ingeniously  and  elaboratelv  traced 
by  Mr.  Skeat,  and  is  an  amusmg  instance  of  how  one  blunder 
leads  to  another. 

From  an  old  interjection,  which  appears  in  Suio-Gothic  as  hut ! 
in  Welsh  as  hwtl  and  is  familiar  to  many  in  its  Scottish  form  hoot! 
(the  signification  of  it  being  get  out,  or  go  away,)  is  formed  the  old 
provincial  French  hueter,  ^e  Old  English  howten  and  the  modern 
English  hoot.  The  Old  English  word  occurs  in  a  piece  called  the 
Plowman’s  Tale,  wrongly  ascribed  to  Chaucer,  in  the  line 
**  Hoppen  and  howten  with  here  and  hale,” 
where  hogpen  and  howten  means  they  hop  or  dance  about  and  they 
hoot.  Speght  inserted  this  in  his  edition  of  Chaucer,  and  in  his 
glossary  gives  the  explanations;  Hoppen,  leape;”  Howten, 
hallow ;  ”  both  of  which  are  correct ;  for  he  intended  hallow  to 
signify  to  halloo  out.  But  Phillips,  who  copied  largely  from  Speght, 
by  a  singular  mistake  misprinted  this  in  the  form  "  Houton, 
hollow ;  ”  in  which  he  was  carefully  followed  by  Kersey  and  Bailey, 
who  mark  it,  moreover,  with  the  letter  O,  to  denote  that  it  is  an 
old  word.  Chatterton,  who  (as  will  soon  appear)  was  specially 
attracted  bv  words  thus  marked,  naturally  concluded  that  Houton 
WHS  the  old  word  for  hollow,  and  so  used  it  twice. 


M  Germany*-^ 
-  some  caution. 

To  be  truly  popular  an  artist  must  either  possess  paramount 
original  genius,  or  he  must  conform  to  the  tenets  and  peca- 
liorities  of  an  influential  school,  neither  of  which  is  the  case 
with  Herr  Raff.  He  was  bom  in  1822,  that  is,  from  ten  to 
fifteen  years  later  than  Wagner,  Liszt,  Schumann,  and  Men¬ 
delssohn,  and  the  individual  characteristics  of  these  four  great 
masters  could  not  but  be  of  influence  on  his  aspiring  youth. 
The  result  of  these  impressions  is  a  style  essentially  eclectic. 
RaflTs  power  is  much  too  great  to  let  him  lapse  into  actual 
imitation,  but  never  do  his  themes  strike  us  witn  that  absolute 
impression  of  individuality  which  is  the  truest  sign  of 
original  creativeness.  Altogether,  his  talent  is  more  of  a 
developing  than  of  a  producing  kind ;  so  much  so,  that  the 
formal  treatment  of  a  theme,  perhaps  not  (|uite  new  in  itself 
is  so  essentially  his  own  that  the  effect  attained  frequently  is 
all  but  equal  to  the  efi'usion  of  highest  sponuneity.  j^e 
symphony  Im  Walde  ”  belongs  to  the  class  commonly 
programme  music,  being  descriptive  of  the  impressions  and  to 
some  extent  the  phenomena  (real  and  fantastic)  of  the 
mysterious  life  and  whir  of  the  forest.  The  first  movement 
bears  the  inscription  **  Day :  Impressions  and  Feelings,”  and 
is  an  allegro  not  diflering  essentially  from  the  orthodox 
opening  movement  in  a  symphony.  A  phrase  for  the  hom 
indicates  forest  surroundings,  the  subdued  atmosphere  of  the 
day  being  indicated  by  a  suave  melody  we  shall  have  to 
mention  again.  The  slow  movement  and  scherzo  are  inter¬ 
woven  in  each  other  both  musically  and  poetically,  the  former 
movement  being  called  Twilight:  Dreaming,”  the  latter 
Dance  of  Dryads.”  The  theme  of  the  Largo  is  full  of 
melodious  breadth  and  beauty  such  as  only  few  composers  since 
Beethoven  have  had  at  their  command.  We  should  un¬ 
hesitatingly  call  this  movement  a  work  of  genius  if  a 
close  relationship  to  Wagner’s  early  mdoo  did  not  some-, 
what  detract  from  the  originality  of  its  inspiration.  The 
subject  of  fairies’  revels  has  been  so  exhaustively  treated  by 
Mendelssohn  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  modem  ^mpoMt 
to  totally  avoid  reminiscence.  The  uumistakeable  similarity 
between  RafiTs  scherzo  and  Mendelssohn’s  music  to  the 
‘  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  ’  is  so  delicately  hin^  at'  by 
Mr.  Macfarren  in  his  explanatory  programme  that  his  remarks 
deserve  to  be  cited  as  a  pattern  of  ingenious  and  discreet 
criticism.  “  It  would  seem,”  he  sa3rs,  **  to  have  been  a  thoi^t 
of  the  composer  to  suggest  in  this  movement  that  the  fairies 
of  a  ‘  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  ’  were  a  reproduction  of  the 
Dryads  of  Greek  mythology,  for,  to  this  end,  he  ingeniously 
employs  very  similar  musical  means  to  represent  the  latter  to 
those  which  elsewhere  illustrate  the  ideal  of  Shakspere. 
The  last  movement  introduces  us  to  the  wild  scenes  of 
northern  mytholo^.  It  illustrates  the  arrival  of  the  wild 
hunt  with  Frau  Holle  and  Wotan,  and  the  disappearance  of 
these  phantoms  at  break  of  day.  It  is  exceedingly  elabora^ 
and  full  of  the  finest  contrapuntal  combinations.  The  imd 
hunt  is  rendered  with  graphic  touches  of  an  almost  operaw 
character.  The  final  dawning  of  day  reintroduces  us  to  the 
theme  from  the  first  movement  adverted  to.  We  need  not 
add  that  a  work  so  interesting  in  detail,  and  so  representative 
of  the  highest  stage  of  artistic  skill,  is  a  welcome  addition  to 
our  concert  programmes.  The  performance  at  the  Fhu- 

harmonic  concert  was  laudably  correct  but  sadly  wanting  m 

light  and  shade,  particularly  as  concerned  the  strong 
matory  element  in  RafiTs  music.  Throughout  we  observed  an 
inclination  on  Mr.  Cusins’  part  to  drag  the  tempo.  As  in¬ 
teresting  incidents  of  the  same  concert  we  mention  tnSi 
excellent  nerformance  of  Schumann’s  nianoforte  concerto  in 


MUSIC  OF  THE  FORTNIGHT. 

CONCERT  OF  THE  BRITISH  ORCHESTRAL  SOCIETY. — JOACHIM 
RAFF. — DR.  VON  bCLOW’s  FAREWELL  RECITALS. 

The  most  natural  fum  of  a  society  such  as  the  British  Or¬ 
chestral  would  be  to  produce  the  works  of  English  composers 
—to  uphold,  indeed,  the  standard  of  native  art  against  foreign 
intrusion.  We  have  on  a  former  occasion  expliuned  at  some 
length  how  a  spirit  of  nationalism  thus  introduced  into  that 
most  international  language — music — might  be,  under  certain 
circumstances,  of  disastrous  consequences ;  at  the  same  time, 
the  national  principle,  in  the  sense  just  pointed  out,  would  be 
at  any  rate  a  distinct  platform  ’’ — a  raison  d'etre.  As  yet, 
however,  English  comporers  are  treated  by  Mr.  Mount  and 
his  British  orchestra  with  anything  but  patriotic  favour.  The 
only  novelty  of  the  second  concert  of  the  above  society  was 
Mr.  G.  A.  Macfarren’s  “  Festival  Overture,”  first  performed 
at  Liverpool  last  year.  The  number  of  pikces  doccasion  of 
more  than  occasional  ”  value  may  be  counted  by  the  fingers 
of  one  hand.  Of  masterpieces  owing  their  existence  to  the 
accidental  requirements  of  the  day,  .we  remember  at  the 

f resent  moment  only  Beethoven’s  overture,  “  Zur  Weihe  des 
lauses,”  written  for  the  oneninff  of  a  theatre,  and  Weber’s 


maci^en  s  oyeriure  is  not  aesiinea  to  sweU  tnis  list  of  mas¬ 
terly  inspirations.  It  is  not  unhappily  conceived  or  badly  con¬ 
structed,  neither  does  it  lack  the  orthodox  instrumental 
climax  at  the  end ;  but  it  fails  to  rouse  an  audience  not  already 
festively  inclined.  We  regret  that  amongst  Mr.  Macfarreu’s 
numerous  compositions  one  should  have  been  chosen  so  little 
representative  of  his  power.  The  reception  of  the  “  Festival 
Overture  ”  on  the  part  of  the  audience  was,  however,  favour¬ 
able.  The  pianist  at  the  same  concert  was  Miss  Emma  Bar¬ 
nett,  who  plaved  Beethoven’s  Concerto  in  E  flat.  After  the 
very  favourable  impression  we  received  of  the  young  lady’s 
power  at  her  d^but,  we  confess  ourselves  somewhat  disap¬ 
pointed.  Be  it  that  she  was  not  well  disposed,  or  that  the 
Mope  of  the  concerto  was  too  great  a  strain  on  her  physical  and 
intellectual  strength,  certain  it  is  that  her  rendering  failed  to 
impreM  us  with  the  grand  motives  of  the  work.  Her  technique 
is  solid  without  being  brilliant,  and  her  touch,  although  re¬ 
fined,  lacks  the  ultimate  finish  which  only  perfect  artistic 
consciousness  can  give  j  particularly,  her  trill  is  wanting  in 
nuance.  What  the  lady  wants  is  the  guidance  of  one  of  the 
peat  masters  of  her  instrument  abroad,  such  as  Brahms  or 
Raff.  We  mention  these  two  names  in  preference  to  those  of 
more  perfect  virtuosi,  because  we  are  thinking  more  of  an  in¬ 
tellectual  than  of  a  technical  training.  We  should  regret  to 
^  a  lady  of  such  decided  gift  as  Miss  Barnett  relapse  into  the 
course  of  second-rate  players. 

'■  The  second  concert  of  the  Old  Philharmonic  Society  wjis 
Opened  with  an  interesting  novelty — Rafi’s  symphony,  **  Im 
Waldo  ”  (“  In  the  forest”},  generi^y  considered  the  chef  d oeuvre 
<Si  that  prolific  composer.  Amongst  the  numerous  names  of 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Without  any  disturbing  ^causes  save  the  excitoi 
day  or  two  produced  by  the  warlike  tone 
Post  and  other  papers,  the  general  course  of  the  Mon 
has  been  one  of  extreme  inactivity.  The  denied 
in  connection  with  the  fortnightly  settlement  has 
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limited  than  for  some  time  past,  thereby  indicating  a  contri¬ 
tion  of  transactions  and  a  diminution  of  speculation.  A  ple¬ 
thora  of  money  is  available  for  loan  for  short  periods  at  2^ 
r^T  cent  while  the  amount  of  commercial  bills  on  offer  is 
Sxtremely  small.  But  with  regard  to  this  latter  feature  we 
should  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  state  of  things  in  this 
direction  show  some  improvement  before  long,  as  indications 
are  visible  of  several  branches  of  commerce  becoming  busier, 
and  countries,  which  for  some  months  have  been  closed  to  our 
shipping  by  ice,  are  gradually  reopening,  and  this  will  create  a 
revival  which  will  come  none  too  soon.  That  a  vast  amount 
S  unemployed  capital  which  has  previously  found  an  outlet 
in  investments  in  new  undertakings,  and  which  in  consequence 
of  the  practical  stoppage  for  the  moment  of  this  means  of  em¬ 
ployment,  is  accumulating  in  bankers*  hands  is  undeniable,  and 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  enormous  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  fictitious  prices  which  works  of  art  &c.,  have.been  lately 
fetching,  is  mainly  due  to  the  existence  of  so  large  a  bulk  of 
available  ready  money  lying  idle.  Whether  the  form  the 
investments  now  take  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  to  be  com¬ 
mended  or  not,  there  are  without  doubt  many  who  muld 
fairly  argue  that  the  purchase  of  a  picture,  although  itself 
returning  no  annual  dividend,  is  safer  than  lending  money  to 
return  seven,  eight,  or  more  per  cent.,  and  which,  as  so  many 
know  to  their  cost,  means  in  all  probability  the  total  loss  of 
their  capital,  vide  Honduras,  &c.  But  it  cannot,  however,  be 
considered  by  any  means  a  healthy  state  of  things,  when  the 
public  become  so  shy  of  the  Stock  Exchange  as  they  have 
been  of  late.  This  must  arise,  when  the  feeling  is  so  universal 
as  it  is  now,  from  causes  which  require  alteration,  and  so  long 
as  we  find  respectable  members  of  this  body  declaring  that 
Acts  of  Parliament  are  treated  with  contempt,  and  in  their 
opinion  deservedly  so,  it  would  appear  right,  for  the  public 
benefit,  that  some  strenuous  efforts  should  be  made  to  cleanse 
this  “  rookery  of  commercial  morally.’*  *\To  do  away  with 
time  bargains,”  it  is  argued,  “  is  to  destroy  our  business,  and 
we  certainly  cannot  permit  this ;  ”  but  if  the  legislature  in  the 
plenitude  of  its  wisdom  deem  it  proper  to  stamp  out, 
with  a  strong  hand,  betting- houses,  in  which  the  gambling 
carried  on  was  but  a  trifle  compared  to  that  carried 
on  daily  in  Capel  Court,  regarded  superficially,  there 
appears  no  equitable  reason  why  laws  of  the  land  should 
not  be  equally  obeyed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bank  as  in 
Fleet  Street  and  elsewhere.  That  a  thorough  overhaul,  either 
by  a  Select  Committee  or  Iloyal  Commission,  is  required  of 
the  manner  of  conducting  business  in  the  Stock  Exchange  is 
evident  by  the  disclosures  before  Sir  Henry  James’s  Com¬ 
mittee  ;  and  when  we  find  five  millions  nominal  abstracted 
from  the  pockets  of  the  public  for  a  specific  purpose,  and  only 
twelve  per  cent,  of  the  amount  subscribed  reaching  its  proper 
destination,  it  is  easy  to  be  imagined  what  a  filtering  process 
is  undergone  by  some  loans,  and  through  what  sticky  fingers 
the  money  passed.  Unless  some  considerable  improvements 
are  effected  within  itself  by  the  authorities  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  we  shall  be  surprised  if  before  long  public  indig¬ 
nation  is  not  aroused,  and  this,  added  to  the  existent  dis¬ 
trust,  will  inevitably  call  fori  a  proper  investigation  at  the 
hands  of  an  independent  source. 

The  issue  of  a  new  loan  for  Russia  by  the  chief  financial 
firm  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  persistent  gambling  in  some 
of  the  South  American  securities,  the  only  feature  to  be  noted 
in  the  Foreign  Stock  Market.  With  regard  to  this  it  has 
been  fairly  pointed  out  that  the  credit  of  this  vast  . 
empire  is  good,  as  is  proved  by  the  advancing  issue 
pnces  of  the  various  loans,  and  we  cannot  but  acknowledge 
^t  the  purposes  to  which  the  amounts  have  been’applied — the 
development  of  its  resources — are  worthy  of  a  great  nation 
^kward  in  civilisation.  There  is,  however,  a  lack  of  reliable 
^ota  as  to  how  far  the  railways  have  paid  of  late  years.  The 
la^  year  for  which  the  returns  have  been  published  is  1870 ; 
Md  M  these  railways  are  the  foundation  of  the  credit  of  the 
jbmpire  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  information  brought 
down  to  a  later  date;  and  we  trust  that  statisticians  will  wake 
up  a  little  in  that  northern  climate  and  let  those  who  find  the 
earlier  information  as  to  the  position  of  their 
*•  ^  undoubtedly  all  taken  up,  and  far 

hotter  IS  it  that  our  surplus  capital  should  go  to  improve  the 
^ources  of  that  rapidly  enlightening  country  than  be  irre- 
inevably  lost  in  the  pampas  and  morasses  of  semi-barbarous 
^tes  and  the,  pockets  of  foreign  adventurers.  Reference  has 
^  gambling  in  Sohth  American  stocks ;  and  by 
other  word  can  it  be  described ;  for  persons  who  buy  such 

secuxitiBfl  \  An  T»i _  T» _  .  -1 


u  .  ‘'uoui ,  uuL  ns  lor  rouoivtug  «jy  luioreeb  on 

.5  purchase,  it  is  ^  likely  as  the  advent  of  the  Greek  Kalends 
tinii  ^  ®  Eve!  French  speculators  have  con- 

^  stock  here,  and  as  usual  some  satis- 

settlement  of  the  guano  question  is  periodically 
unced,  perhaps  the  last  oeing,  that  doable  tno  quantity 


at  present  sold,  in  Europe  is  to  be  sent  every  year ;  but  little 
reference  is  made  to  the  quality,  which  those  practically 
acquainted  with  the  country  know  to  be  veiy  inferior,  and  as 
the  consumption  is  diminishing  in  the  face  of  cheaper  fertilisers, 
we  cannot  perceive  what  good  is  to  bo  effected  by  still  further 
adding  to  the  existing  large  stocks.  That,  however,  does  not 
matter  to  those  interested  in  getting  rid  of  the  bonds  of  the 
Republic,  and  so  long  as  there  are  buyers,  so  long  will  these 
reports  continue. 

Perhaps,  at  present,  there  is  more  genuine  buying  on  the 
part  of  the  punlic  in  the  railway  share  market  than  in  any 
other  department,  and  the  return  that  investors  are  prepared 
to  accept,  at  existing  prices,  on  their  investments  netokens 
more  confidence  than  is  to  be  found  ruling  in  other  secunties. 
It  is  now  nearly  a  month  since  the  announcement  was  made 
of  a  probable  or  projected  fusion  of  two  southern  lines  which 
caused  agreat  advance,notonly  in  the  railways  immediately  inte¬ 
rested,  but  in  nearly  every  other,  and  yet  up  to  now  no  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  afforded  as  to  the  basis  of  the  arran^ment.  Thie 
premature  publication  may  do  infinite  harm,  and  it  would  have 
oeen  far  better  to  have  delayed  the  communication  until  after 
the  directors  of  the  two  companies  had  definitively  settled  all 
matters,  and  leaving  it  for  Parliament  to  ratify  it  As  it 
stands  at  present,  the  stocks  have  considerably  advanced,  large 
purchases  having  been  made  by  the  public,  uiged  on  by  the 
Ottering  reports  of  the  benefits  likely  to  accrue,  and  at  any 
moment  it  may  turn  out  the  boards  cannot  agree  upon  terms, 
and  the  whole  matter  drops  to  the  ground,  the  ultimate  effect 
being,  perhaps,  a  greater  fall  than  there  has  been  a  rise,  and 
many  must  suffer,  through  the  desire  for  early  information. 
Great  Eastern  stc^k  is  now  quoted  at  48,  with  no  dividend, 
and  a  band  of  speculators  are  engaged  in  endeavouring  to 
force  it  still  higher  to  attract  public  attention  and  draw  the 
unwary  in  to  buy  that  which  is  now  a  drug  on  their  hands  ; 
but  their  success  is  doubtful,  and  if  those  having  money  to  in¬ 
vest  are  misled,  they  will  have  themselves  only  to  blame. 
Investors  should  always  remember  that  **  prospects  ”  are  but 
a  meagre  return  for  hard  cash,  and  far  better  is  it,  as  uni¬ 
versally  proved,  to  accept  a  moderate  interest  than  seek  to 
^  prematurely  obtain  that  which  is  not  to  be  secured  in  these 
days  of  fierce  competition — high  interest  on  good  security. 
No  truer  words  were  ever  utterM  than  those  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington’s,  high  interest  means  doubtful  security.” 

The  Editok  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manueaipte, 
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Notm  and  Comments. 

The  Cost  of  the  Prince’s  Visit.  Political  Prospects  in  the  United  States. 

The  Women’s  BuiTrage  Debate.  The  School  Board  Bate. 

Betttf  Days  for  Mr.  PlimsoU. 

The  Aldershot  Saldde.  Dean  Stanley  at  Dundee.  The  Literatnre  of  Fashion* 
The  Liberty  of  the  Press  in  France  at  the  Present  Time. 

Mr.  Swinburne  and  HU  Critics. 

Scientific  Physical  Education — IV. 


Dialect  of  the  EngUsh  Gipsies.  8ainte>BeuTe. 

The  Law  and  the  Lady. 


Minor  Poets. 


New  Books  and  New  Editions. 


Minor  Notices. 


Drama. 


Subscription,  post  free,  1S«.  per  annum. 

LONDON:  PUBLISHED  AT  13«  STRAND,  W.C. 

A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  U  no  doubt  a  (theoretically) 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  verr 
next  journey  undertaken,  and  ss  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  eztinguUhed  FOR  LIFE  U  almoA  absurd^ 
small,  it  U  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  U  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 

T)  AIL  WAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

Xt  COMPANY.  LIMITED. 

OPFICBS-43  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,000. 

*  TBUerTKES  AMD  f  DIRlCTOBf. 


•  James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P.  t  M.  B.  Marsden.  Esq. 

t  Michael  Angelo.  Bail.  *t  R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.8.S. 

t  John  Brown,  *^8^  John  Murray,  Bart.  (Chairman), 

t  O.  W.  a  Hutton,  Esq.,  J.P.  t  H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 

t  Arthur  lago.  Esq.  •  James  White,  Esq. 

♦  Andrew  Johnston,  B«q.,  J.P.  t  Major  J.  OopUy  Wray, 

t  H.  B.  Knigbt,  Esq.,  Alderman.  ^  ^  ^ 

Railway  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Aararanoe  with  Guarantee. 

A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OF  LIFE  U  issued  by  the  Company  for  £9,, 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  tor  total  disablement* 
of  £«.  and  £1 10a.  for  partial  diaablensent.  ^  ^ 

Tatds  of  Rates  for  smaller  earns,  and  for  premimns  two  taistahnenm, 
Prospectwes,  and  Proposal  Forms  free  on  appUoUion  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  FA8.» 
Ifnaagil^DMotor. 
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OVERLAND  ROUTE  «nd  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  oonvejanoe  of  the  Malle  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Aaetralia.  The  Penlnsnlar  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Conapany  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  vlA  the  Sues  Canal, 
aveiT  Thnr^v,  from  Yenloe  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Maik,  every  Monday. 

Offioea— m  Leadenhall  Street,  B.O.,  and  26  Cockspnr  Street,  8.W. 


■^NIVERSITY  COLLEGE  (LONDON)  SCHOOL. 

Head  Master— T.  HEWITT  KEY,  M.A.,  P.R.8. 

Yloe-Master— B.  R.  HORTON,  MA..  Fellow  of  St.  Peter  s  College,  Cambridge. 

The  SUMMER  TERM,  1870,  wlU  begin  for  New  Pupils  on  TUESDAY 
MAY  4th,  at  9.30  A.if. 

The  School  Is  close  to  the  Gower  Street  Station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway, 
and  only  a  few  minutes’  wiUk  from  the  termini  of  several  other  railways. 

Discipline  Is  maintained  without  corporal  punishment. 

Prospectuses,  amtaining  full  information  reei>ecting  the  courses  of  instruction 
given  In  the  School,  fees,  and  other  particulars,  may  be  obtained  at  the  office  of 
the  College.  JOHN  ROBSON,  B.A., 

Swretary  to  the  ConndL 


OPULAK  LECTURES  ON  HYGIENE 


THE  NATIONAL  HEALTH  SOCIETY  being  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
spreading  amongst  the  poorer  classes  a  knowledge  of  the  Elementary  Physio¬ 
logical  Laws  which  affect  the  condition  of  Health,  undertakes  to  supply  the 
services  of  a  competently  qualified  lady  lecturer  in  districts  where,  through 
clerical  or  other  agencies,  lanie  audiences  are  guaranteed.  Applications  to  be 
addressed  to  Mias  LANKBHTElt,  Secretary,  Offices  of  the  National  Health 
Society,  83  Berners  Street,  W. 


pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  req^aire 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  Is. ;  Name  Rates, 
24.  6<f. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  04.;  vrith 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  20  Cranbonme Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


QIINDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY.— The  LECTURES  at 

ST.  GEORGE’S  HALL,  LANGHAM  PLACE,  commence  each  Afternoon 
at  Four  o’clock  precisely.  April  18.— J.  F.  MOULTON,  Esq.,  M.A.  (Cantab.), 
on  The  Use  and  Miduse  of  Analogy.” 

Members’  Annual  Subecrlption,  £1.  Payment  at  the  door: — One  Penny, 
Sixpence,  and  (reserved  seats)  One  Shilling. 


QIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

to  marked.  The  most  eluant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from:— 
£2  24. ;  £3  84. ;  £4  44. ;  £6  64. ;  £6  I64. ;  very  massive,  £10  IO4. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  164.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  meatka 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Binga 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  20  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martini 
Lane),  W.C. 

VISITING 

V  24.  3d.,  po 


French  gallery,  120  pall  mall.— The 

TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES,  the  oon- 
tributions  of  Artists  of  the  Continental  Schools,  is  NOW  OPEN,  from  Half-past 
Nine  till  Six. 


MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1808. 

1  Old  Broad  Street,  B.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pall  Mall,  8.W. 

Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


V  24.  3d.,  post  free,  including  the  engnraving  of  copper  plate,  weddi^ 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  I84.  M. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martins 
Lane),  W.C.  _ 

IV/rONOGRAMS  and  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS,  STAMPED 

Lv_l.  in  many  colours,  I4.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  94.  The  fp^wing 
are  ready : — Two  Sheets  the  Q^een  and  Royal  Family,  the  Emperor  andjPTOm 
Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  from  1070  to 
ciolleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental  and  Navy  Bsdg^  tte 
Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Commoners.  Also 
Comic  and  ’Twelve  Sheete  ordinary  Monograms.  Four  Sheets  Illuminsted  rl*ff 
of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are  named.  The  whole  series  of  6,000  diflerw 
for  £20.  By  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  aU  the  Royal  Famuy, 
20  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lcme),  W.C. 


ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the  BIRKBECK 

BUILDING  SOCIETY 
EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


Ij^IFTY  thousand  pounds  ready  to  be  advanced 

-1-  by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  and  Leasehold 
Beourities  at 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Iiutalments. 

HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  MONTH, 

with  immediate  posses^(ion,  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  29  and  80 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

Shillings  per  Month, 

With  Immediate  Possession, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  80  {Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

1  BIRKBECK  BANK.  Established  1851.  29  and  30  South- 

amnion  BuiUlinira.  Chaneerv  T^n*. 


J^ENNETT’S  WATCHES, 

t:jennett’s  gold  pi 


JOHN  TANN’S 

oEi 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES, 
11  NEWGATE  STREET,  : 


from  Ten  till  Two  o’clocki - - -  uu  o..uruays 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 
_ _  FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

XpRNEST  JONES,  Insurance  Broker,  13  Pall  Mall,  Man- 

Chester,  who  represents  many  of  the  leading  English  and  Continental 
Fire  Insnrance  Companies,  is  in  a  position  to  effect  Insurances  on  very  advan- 
to^us  terms  wTh^tres  Saw  MUls,  Indiarubber  Works,  Sugar  Refineries, 
other  hazardous  risks.  All  losses  promptly  and  liberally  settled 
at  httlmloes  on  behalf  of  the  various  Companies.  Surveys  made,  and  rates 
quoted,  free  of  charge.  Marine  insurances  effected  at  the  lowest  current  rates. 
Boslneis  established  1860. 

Branch  Offices  in  londoii,  Glasgow,  and  other  important  towns. 


SOLD  BY  CHEMISTS  AND  STATIONERS. 

riDSOlT’S  dites 

18  COLOURS,  6rf.  EACH. 

RIBBONS,  WOOL,  SILK,  FEATHERS, 

Completely  dyed  in  10  minutes  without  soiling  the  hands. 

Full  instruclions  supplied. 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  ret 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  rem^y  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  fallinf 
p^rve,  and  cause  a  moet  hwlthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal.— Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  6d.  Testimonials  and 
poet  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  6  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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NO  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

Anv  inTBlid  can  cure  himself,  without  medicine,  inoonvenlenoe,  or 
.ipenseTby  living  on  DU  BARRY’S  DKUCIOUS 


REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 


earliest  and  best  i 


r^URE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

“lam  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  two  yet 


“lam  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BABBY8  admirable  RBVALBNTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  hare  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  mr  sight  has 
improred  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20 — in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 
preach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
is  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain- -Abbot  PBTBR  OASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Pronetto,  near  Mondovl.’' 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD— Dr.  F.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 


S-J  of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 
Berlin  Clinical  Weekly  of  April  8,  1872 :  “  1  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
pnservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabics.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resiked  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  RBVALBNTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Kmilar  snooess  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  vrith  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  mu<m 
nourishment  as  meat.” 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD, — ‘‘Twenty-seven  years’  DYS- 

PBPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 


for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  removed  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time,  lie.— PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 


this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time.  lie. 
Royal  Navy.— London,  2nd  October,  1848.’ 


■TkU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSTIP.\TION.  ASTHMA, 

Ac.— Cure  No.  49,882,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia. 


nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasins,  sickneas,  and 


Vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLL 


T^U  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Cure  No.  62,422  of  CON- 

Xy  SUMPTION. — “  Thirty- three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood. 


liver  derangsment,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  been  removed  by  DU  BARRITB 
DELICIOUS  Food.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right — my 
hearing  perfect. -JAMES  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.” 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. —  LIVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Br^han.— “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  year j,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  tact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreadfully  low-spirit,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
become  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 
P**“^bed  for  me  in  vain.  In  perfect  despair  1  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
lived  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  1  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
.  rwume  my  social  position.— Marchioness  DB  BR£HAN,  Naples, 

April  17, 1869.” 


r)U  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSUMPTION,  DUrrhoes, 

,7^  C^mp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders.— Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial. — 
■«)^  July  19,1862. — Du  Barry’s  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
wstoiative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  aU  kinds  of  medicines. 
« is  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  oonflned  habit  of  body, 
M  aim  in  diarrhoea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  Inflammatory 
rf*  “Tethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  hsemorrhoids. 

-Di.  BUD.  WURZKR,  Professor  of  Medlclae  and  PracUoal  M.D.” 


nURE  OF  DEBILITY,  BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

IRRITABIIilXT 

BARRY’S  RBVALBNTA  ARABICA  baa  produced  an  extraordinary 
be  blessed,  it  has  cored  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
^®  Btomach,  and  bad  digeation,  which  had  lasted  18  years.  I  have 
RonSdn-deTlaST’’^*^’^^  •«  I  do  now.— J.  COMPARET,  Pariah  Priest,  St. 


J^U  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livingstone,  describing  the 


kMma  weuig  uie  niiiV  xn.  AHajsxuA  ruuu,  wnion 

ha^oi^^  perfectly  free  from  diseese  consumption,  sortrfula,  cancer,  lie., 
®®^*vely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 


than  twenty  yeara* 


®  FOOD. — “  Fevers,  Dvsenterj,  Exhaustion, 

French  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  of  the 

excellent  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 

jnioe  and  — ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
•ttenrth  vegetaWee  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  health  and 

its  univerHii  ..I  *.^^**^^  routine  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
J.  M«vy.-DTS.  L.  Maurevte,  C.  Malcor,  L.  Deloiicle, 

Hy6fes!76th  ®®***’^'  *•  J*  Mondot,  Sounleu.  Roads  off 


revalenta  ARABICA  'POOD 


revalenta  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE. 

M8  ca^r»£!  •  n«  **  “  «“P«.  «*•  “•  i  “  -■ ! 


BL-h  nves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  indigestion 
habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  hsemorrhoids,  liver  oomj^ints, 
s  taiM^nervoasness,  blllousnees,  all  kinds  of  ftvers,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  colds, 
S!s^^noises  in  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  impurities 
#  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  Irrltobility,  sleeplesenees,  low  spirits, 

aSlty,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea ; 
fits  TOUgh,  asthma,  brouchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty-eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
and  delicate  Infants;  80,000  cum  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
Sontsins  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meot. 


T^U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 

the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves.  In  nausea  and  sidmess,  even  in 


pregnancy  or  ^  se^  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  teste  on  waking 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  emell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
2^  24^^ 60°°'^*^^*  sustaining  than  even  meat,  lib.,  S«.  64. ; 


riURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  CO.MPLAINTS. 

V  J  Prom  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 
^  Norfolk.  “Dec.  6, 1869. 

“  (lentlemen,— I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
RBVALBNTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  aU  cases  <4  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
of  mercury  in  any  shape  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
Sbiwt  and  best  kects.-JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 


T^EPOTS  :  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street, 

London,  W.;  same  house,  26  Place  Venddme,  Paris;  19  Boulevard  du 
Nord,  Brussels ;  2  Via  Tomaso  Gross!,  Milan ;  1  Calle  de  Valverde,  Madrid ; 
28,  29  Passage,  Kai««r  Gallerie,  and  168,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. :  8 
Wallflsch  Gasse,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Grocers’  and  Chemists’  in  every  town. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE. 


HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Eruptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilious 
Sickness,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

C  AUTION.— Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health* 
mtoring  elements  of  Lamplongh’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  NAME  and  TBADE  MASK  on  a  BUFF-COLOUBIID 
WHAFFEB  envelopee  each  bottle,  a^d  on  which  depeudenoe  alone  oan  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRESS-113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 


The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure  solution  of 
Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE,  (K)UT,  and  INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient  for 
delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for  LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and 
INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  li  (X).,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  of  all 
other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


A  DELIGHTFUL  &  LASTING  FRAGRANCE, 

With  a  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion,  by  using  the  celebrated 


“UNITED  SERVICE”  SOAP  TABLETS,  44.  and  64.  each. 

Manufactured  by 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  .UPPER  MARSH,  LAMBETH, 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  “  Ltchnophtlax  ”  or  “  Candls  Guard,”  effectually 
preventing  the  gnttering  of  Candles. 

Order  of  your  (Themist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


JNO.  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER," 

Beautifully  Perfumed  and  Goaranteed  Pure. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 


Is  greatly  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  peari-like  Whitcneei, 
^tecta  the  enamel  from  decay,  and  imparte  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the 
Breath.  Price,  U.  64.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  all  Cbemisti  and  Perfumers,  and  at 
ANGEL  PASSAGE,  93  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.0 


RUPTURES.- BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  V  upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  moet  effective  invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  tbe  requisite  resisting  power  is  snpplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  mooh  ease  end  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  tbe  Truse  (which  cannot  fall  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  oiroumferenoe 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hipe  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  PlocadiUy,  London. 

Single  ’Truss,  16s..  21s.,  26s.  64.,  and  81s.  64. ;  postage  free.  DonUe  ditto, 
81s.  64.,  4‘is.,  and  62s.  64. ;  postage  free.  UmbiUoal  diito,  42s.  and  fils.  64. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 

NEW  PATENT. 


XpLASTIO  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  Ac.,  for  VARI- 

Pa  (X)SB  'VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 


LEGS,  SPRAINS,  lio.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4s.  64.,  7s.  64.,  10s.,  and  l6s. 
each;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


/CLEANLINESS.”— W.  G.  NIXEY’S  Refined  BLACK 

LEAD  in  Block,  for  poUshing  Stoves  and  all  kinds  of  ironirork  equal 
to  buzidshed  steel  without  waste  or  dost. 


Sold  everywhere  by  all  Shopkeepers  In 
14.,  24.,  and  44.  Blocks,  and  Is.  Boxes. 

Ask  for 

W.  G.  NIXBY’S  BLACK  LEAD, 

An/1  tee  that  yon  have  It.  12  Soho  Square,  lendon,  W» 
CAUTION.— There  are  several  imitations. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS. — Confusion,  Flushes,  Giddiness, 

Pain  of  the  Head,  with  other  indloetions  of  cerebral  disorder,  premonitory 


siana  of  coming  illness,  should  have  early  attention,  or  pelpitotions  and  uneasy 
^nas  about  tbe  heart  wiU  succeed,  and  be  followed  in  their  turn  by  more 
eerloS  symptonw.  Holloway’s  Pills  display  their  most  oon^nt  and  Imppiest 
multe  in  dispelling  these  disagreeable  feelings,  cleaning  the  furred  tongue, 
rousina  the  tondd  bowels,  and  removing  the  lengoor  and  flatolMcy  whlob  are 
sJiws  oppreesiw  after  taking  food.  No  medicine  Is  so  weU  cakmlatod  torertors 
the  (uaesUve  functions,  or  so  potent  to  soothe  the  nervous  system.  Tim  dys- 
nept^y  taking  those  purifying  Pills,  wlU  subelitute  ease  for  pain,  and  once 
more  renew  vigour  in  the  wsstiBg  body. 
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...  ]yij4_i>XjE;  -&  ■  CO.,  '  ■ 'S -  ",r V 

CARPETS.  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  FURNITURE. 
CARPETS.  BRASS  &  IRON  BEDSTEADS  FURNITURE^ 

CARPETS.  QIQ  3Q  q-XJINB^S.  FURNITURE. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

~  OETZMANN  &  CoT^ 

•  K  -7 

FURNISH  YOUR  qq^  71^  73^  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD 

HOUSE  '  <  ^EAIL  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY 

THROUGHOUT.  ’ 


NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 


CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAmY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  Ac.,  &c; 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  {the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free.^ 


’’  PUaNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  WITH 


Table  XaiTet,  Ivory,  p«r  doien,  from  I9.i.  to  65., 
Electro  Forks— from  from  2K 

Papier  Mache  Tea  Trays,  in  2ii.,  fie*..  9fi*. 
Electro  Tea  and  Cofiee  Sets,  from  £3  7s. 

Dish  Covers- Tin. m;  .MeUl.Sfia.j  Electro,  £11  lls. 
Eleetro  Cm^ts  and  Liqueurs. 

Lamps — P  'tent  Rook  Oil,  Moderator,  Ac. 

Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns. 

Coal  Souttlos,  Vases,  Boxes,  Ac. 

Clxina  and  Glass- Dinner  Service.,  Ac. 


DEANE  &  CO., 


cm  .  THE  BEST  ARTICLES. 

^  Penders — Bright,  4fi(i.  to  £15';  Bronze,  Se.  to  £8 

yT  Stoves— Brii;h',  Black,  Ueiriiiter,  Hot  air,  Ac.  i  - 

>  .y  Baths— Domeetic,  Fixed,  and  TravelliDjr.  j 

Bedsteads— Brane  and  Iron,  with  Beddinjf.  'i. 

Cornices— Cornice-poles,  Ends,  Bands,  Ac. 

Gaseliers— 2-li«ht,  17b.;  3  do..  628.;  6  do  ,  £6  68. 
Kitcheners— From  3  ft.,  £3  fis.,  to  6  ft.,  £33. 

/T  '  Kitchen  Utensils,  Tnmery  Goods,  Mats,  fte. 

Garden  Tools — Uawn  Mowem,  Rollers,  Hurdles,  Ac* 
(Cafalogttei  free.) 

46,  Kins:  William  Street.  IiONDOIf  BBrIlMS’Ee 


IV/TOODY  and  SANKEY,— AMEEICAN  ORGANS  in  every 

variety  of  CRAMER’S  Manufacture,  and  on  CRAMER’S  Three  Years’  System.  Prices  from  15  guineas 
or  £1  lls.  6d,  a  quarter. 

CRAMER  &  CO.  by  no  means  wish  it  to  be  understood,  as  in  some  quarters  it  would  seem  to  have  been,  that  their  AMERICAN 
DliOANS  are  used  by  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  at  their  interesting  meetings. 

'  CRAMER’S  instruments  are  much  more  solid  in  manufacture,  and  infinitely  superior  in  quality  of  tone,  and  are  certainly  not  open  to 
the  objection  made  by  perhaps  the  most  infiuential  literary  and  musical  journal  to  the  import^  organs  : —  ; 

''Judged  from  the  artistic  point  of  view,  the  instrument  is  no  more  agreeable  to  the  ear  than  is  the  stentorian  power  displayed 
by  the  singer.” 

Moreover,  while  CRAMER’S  AMERICAN  ORGANS  are  more  satisfactorily  made,  and^better  finished  in  all  respects,  they  are  sold  at 
prices  varying  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  below  those  of  all  imported  instruments. 

These,  and  all  other  instruments  of  CRAMER’S  manufacture,  can  be  b^  on  the  three  years*  system,  which,  originated  by  CRAMER, 
has  been  partially  adopted  by  other  firms,  but  is  carried  out  on  a  thoroughly  large  and  liberal  scale  only  by  themselves. 

REGENT  STREET,  W.,  and  MOORGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


ORATBPUL-COMFORTINO. 

EPPS’S  COCO  A.—B  R  E  A  K  F  A  S  T.— 

I  **  B j  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  uatural  laws  which  govern  the  opera¬ 
tions,  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  fine 
prop^ies  of  wdl-selected  0000a,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables 
with  a  deUeatelv-flavonred  beverage  wbioh  may  save  os  many  heavy  doctors’ 
bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  may 
bt  gradually  built  up  imtU  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease. 
Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  ue  rea^  to  attack  wherever 
there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves 
well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished  frame.”— See  article  in 
the  Citil  atrrict  OuetU. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Bold  in  packets  (in  tins  for  abroad)  labelled — 

JAMES  Erl’S  A  00.,  HomcDopethic  Chemists,  48  Threedneedle  Street,  and 
170  Pieoadilly.  Works— Boston  Road  and  Camden  Town,  London. 

Makers  of  Epps’s  Glycerine  Jnjnbes  for  Throet  Irritation. 

THE  CORN  FLOUR 

MANcrAcrrakD  fob  nvKKi-y  ykaiis  bt 

BROWN  AND  POLSON 

HAS  THE  HIGHEST  REPUTATION, 

'  *  AND 

GIVES  THE  GREATEST  SATISFACTION. 

None  is  genuine  which  does  not  bear  the  signatures. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Mesm.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milling 
ready  to  trovel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergendes  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  miHhMW, 
besides  material  at  1«.  per  yard  and  upwards  ftrom  the  piece,  all  marked  in  pl^ 
figures,  and  at  the  same  piioe  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  MonroMfi 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  honsenow 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  sme^  ftunilies. 

cr-A.ir^s, 

THB  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

343,  345,  247,  249,  and  261  Regent  Street. 

23  IRONMONGER  LANE,  LONDON 

(THE  OLD  HOUSE).  ''  '  ‘ 

JOHNSTON’S 

CORN  FLOUR 

IS  THE  BEST. 

A»k  for  Johnston*8  Corn  Flour^  and  take  no  other.  It  ie  the  he$t 

KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

^^inS  celebrated  and  most  delicioua  old  Diellow  Sph^ 

J-  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  In  quality  nnriTallrf,^^«J 
_ _ _ X, _ X,--  X, _ X  _ _  ySrAM  f.h*  Red  PSSI, 


and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the 
Label,  and  (}ork  branded 


“  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  De^t— 

20  GREAT  TITCH FIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  BTBBBT,  W. 
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NEW  WORE  BY  PROESSSOB  HENRY  MOBLEY, 
In  Monthlj  Pnrts,  prioo  74. 


gTHE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

84  FLEET  STBEET,  E.C. 


CASSELL’S  LIBRARY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 


J  5  from  the  “  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE^  April  29th,  1872. 

«  the  tribune  it  beyond  compare  the  moM  injluential  N 
America;  it  it  for  the  UnUed  Statet  vhat  our  otm  'leading  Jo\ 
EnyiandP  _ 


Olll  '  TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

.^HB  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  dally  in  New  York,  circulates  In 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  U»e  principal  Cities  of  Europe, 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
&c.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

s 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  business  can 
be  obtained,  or  Increased,  by  advertising  In  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre- 
clsdy  as  English  blKiness  is  obtained  by  advdrtising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  Of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
af  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  odumns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  e^^tnUlshed  by  making  themselves  known 
to  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 

.•  ..xr,. 

English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  colnmns,  which  have  become 
to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
trsveUezB,  and  by  American  houses  doing  businoes  with  England. 


18mo.,  half'bound,  2«.  >  i 

fkTEW  FRENCH- ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH-FRENCH 

-1- V  DICTIONARY,  on  the  basis  of  Nugent.  By  a  Member  of  the  Uni- 
yersity  of  Paris. 

London :  WILLIAM  TEGK3-  &  CO.,  Poncras  Lane,  Cheapside. 


NEW  POEM  BY  MR.  ROBERT  BROWNING. 
Now  ready,  fcp.  8vo.,  lOi.  6d. 

ARISTOPHANES’  APOLOGY,  including  a 

SCRIPT  fi^om  EURIPIDES ;  being  the  Last  Adventnre  of 
By  Robxht  Bbownino. 

London:  SMITH,  ELDER  Si  CO.,  IS  Waterloo  Place. 


MR.  SYDNEY  DOBELL’S  POEMS. 

Jnst  Published,  2  vols.,  with  Portrait,  21«.  '  * 

rrillE  POETICAL  WORKS  of  SYDNEY  DOBELL: 

J-  With  an  Introductory  Notice  and  Memoir  by  John  Ntchol,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
Profeesor  of  English  Literature  in  the  Univenity  of  Glasgow. 

**  The  gifts  which  Sydney  Dobell  possessed  in  most  eurinent  degree  were  those 
which  are  rarest  In  poetry.  There  are  few  poets  who  have  written  so  little 
whose  surviving  iufluenoe  is  greater.  Chaotic  as  some  of  his  work  has  been  pru- 
nonnoed  to  be,  the  chaoa  is  one  out  of  which  worlds  may  be  created.” — Atheneeum, 
April  JO. 

London :  SMITH,  ELDER  Si  CO.,  Waterloo  Place. 


From  the  "SATURDAY  REVIEW"  November  9th,  1872. 

•'"Fbr  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  heu  been  the  most  rcidely 
cirruUtted  paper  in  the  Northern  Statet." 


Letters  respecting  Advertifemeute  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  T, 
HiQHUun),  the  Nbw  Yobk  Tiubuns  0|Boe,  84  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  r 


ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  W.  B.  SCOTTS  POEMS.  . 

On  the  30th  instant,  in  1  vol.,  crown  8vq.,. price  15|. 

T>OEMS.  By  William  B.  Scott.  I.  Ballada  an^  Tales. 

XT  II.  Studios  from  Nature.  III.  Sonnets,  Sic.  Illustrated  by  Seventeen 
Etchingi  by  L.  Alma  Tadema  and  William  B.  Scott.  • 

London  :  LONGMANS  A  CO. 


Fourth  Thousand. — Dedicated  by  command  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh. 

QONGS  for  SAILORS.  By  W.  C.  Bennett.  Crown  8vo. 

^  6<#.  A  Cheaper  Edition,  1«.  Morning  Pott. — *' Spirited,  melodious,  and 

vigoroualj  graphic.”  Daily  Nuct. — “  Very  spirited.’*  Pall  Mall  Oatette. — 
“  Really  admirable.”  Jlluetrated  London  A’etrs. Right  well  done.”  Morning 
AdvertUer. — “  Bure  of  a  wide  popularity.”  EcJio. — “  Songs  such  as  sailon  most 
enjoy.”  Examiner. — “Full  of  incident  and  strongly  expreued  sentiment.” 
Qraphie.—"  We  may  fairly  say  that  Dr.  Beimett  hM  taken  up  the  mantle  of 
Dibdin.” 

HENRY  S.  KINO  A  CO.,  65  Comhill,  and  12  Paternoster  Row. 


rpHE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  288.  April  U  just 

-L  •  published. 

CONTKNTS  :  *■ 

I.— NEW  SERIES  OF  WELLINGTON’S  DESPATCHES. 

II.— THE  GEOLOGY  OP  INDIA. 

III. — MALOUET’S  MEMOIRS.— STATE  OF  FRANCE. ' 

IV. — MODERN  ARCHITECTURE  AND  ITS  ASSAILANTS. 

V.-RRMINI8CBNCES  OF  WILLIAM  MACBEADY. 

VI.-ARCTIO  EXPLORATION. 

VII.-BUPERNATUBAL  RELIGION.  i  ji 

VIII.— KINGLAKE’S  BATTLE  OF  INKERMAN. 

IX.— PAPAL  ROME  AND  CATHOLIC  REFORM. 

London :  LONGMANS  A  CO.  Bdinboigh  ;  A.  A  C.  BLACK. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

landscape  and  ArchltectTiral  Views,  Portraits  from  Life,  Copies  of  Drawings 
and  Engravings,  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  MSS.,  Illustrations  of  Seals  and 
Coins. 

TIIIE  AUTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  Permanent. 

A  Patronised  by  tlie  Tmstoes  of  the  British  Musenm,  the  CouDcils  of  the 
Burlington  Club  and  Royal  Society  of  Literature;  by  the  Palaeograpbioal, 
Royal  Geographical,  Nnmismatlcal,  and  other  learned  SuoieUes. — 
SPACER,  Sawyer,  bird  a  CO.,  Autot^-pe  Patentees  and  Printers,  36a 
Rathbone  Place,  London. 


Published  Quarterly,  price  2t.  td. 

THE 

NEW  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE. 

- - -  -—A,  ^  ^ 

CoNTK>nre. 

1.  ALLOTMENT  GARDENa  By.BiCHAiU)  Jkpfxbibs.  -  .  I 

2.  THE  RELIGIOUS  ELEMENT  IN  CHAUCER.  By  'The  Rev.  ’T.  H.  L. 

Lkaby,  D.C.L. 

8.  THE  FOOL  OP  THE  FAMILY :  A  NOVEL.  By  John  DANaaitvULO, 
Author  of  ”  Grace  Tolmar,”  Ac. 

4.  TROUT  PISHING.  By  Akchibald  BAlflCS. 

6.  RICHARD  WAGNER  AND  HIS  ”  RING  OP  THE  NIBLUNG.”  By 
F.  Hubbtek. 

6.  ONLY  AN  EPISODE :  A  TALE. 

Blossoming  of  an  Aloe,”  Ac. 

7.  THE  MORAL  ASPECTS  OF  VIVISECTION.  By  FlUHCKS  Powmi  Cobbk. 

8.  THOMAS  LOVE  PEACOCK.  By  Robebt  Bccuanan,  Author  of  ”  White 

Rose  and  Bed,”  &a  _ 


TO  Ia^VKSTORS* 

PENNINGTON  &  CO.’S  **  MONTHLY  RECORD  of 

INVESTMENTS,”  published  on  the  first  Thnrsdsy  in  each  month,  oon- 
winlng  w  exhaustive  Review  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Moaey  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enamerutiou  of  «^afe  Investments,  paying  from  10 
P®r  copy,  or  be.  annually. 

^  Share  Broken,  Royal  Exchange  Buildings, 

T)ILAPIdaTIONS,  repairs,  &c.-- Valuations  and 

Tft*  tbe  above  by  .F.  W.  A.  ALDER,  Surveyor,' 

Terrace,  Mosouw  Road,  Bayswater. 

P*^tlcal  experience.  Highest  references. 


By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hobv,  Author  of 


London  : 

WARD,  LOCK  A  TYLER,  Warwick  Heuse, 
Paternoster  Row, 


O-ZEOIiOO-ISI’ 

niVEs  instruction 

Otb^  on  the 
100  Small 

QAA  O _ _ 


143  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

r  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEO- 

oan  supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  and 
‘  ‘'.he  Works  of  Ansted,  BUcklatd,  Lyell,  Jokes,  Page,  and 
ng  terms  s — 

lens  in  Cabinet,  with  Tliree  Trays .  £2  2  0 

3U0  1"  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays .  5  6  0 

400  In  ‘  ’•^blnet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

[oM  C-’ttbinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  ..  ‘il  0  0 

000  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  60 

hese  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  Use  study 

«ure  to  branchM  of  Scienost  a  kuowledge  of  which  affords  so  mtich 

ith!  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

^  ore  expensive  collections  some  of  the  speoimens  are  rare  and  all  more 


rllE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  276^  is  published 

THIS  DAY. 

COKTBNtS ; 

I.-MACREADY'S  REMINISCENCES. 

11.— INDIAN  MISSIONS. 

lU  -LORD  SHELBURNE,  FIRST  MARQUESS  OF  LAN8DOWNE. 

IV— NATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

V— DR.  NEWMAN.  CARDINAL  MANNING,  AND  MON8IONOB  CAPEL. 
VL-LA8T  JOURNALS  OP  DAVID  LIVINGSTONE. 

7II  —THE  STATUE  OP  MEMNON. 

Ill  —THE  TRANSITION  FROM  MEDI.BVAL  TO  MODERN  POUTICB. 
IX.*- ENGLAND  AND  RUSSIA  IN  THE  BAST. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 
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SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.’S 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


chapman  &  HALL’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


'  8BCOND  EDITION,  now  roMlj.  (THIRD,  in  preparation.) 

**  A  record  of  diMoveriee  of  which  any  man  might  be  proud." — AtAmetum. 

ASSYRIAN  DISCOVERIES:  an  Account  of  Explorations 

and  DiaooTeriea  on  the  Site  of  Nlnereh  during  1878  and  1874.  By  Oboroe 
SMlT^of  the  Department  of  Oriental  Antiquitiea,  British  Museum,  Author 
of  "History  of  Assnrbanipal,"  Ac.  1  toI.,  demy  8to.,  Illustrated  by 
Photographs  and  numerous  Woodcut  Illnstrations  of  his  recent  Disco* 
Tories,  18«.  [Second  Edition,  note  readp. 

ROTOMAHANA ;  or,  The  Boilings  Springs  of  New  Zealand. 

Sixteen  Photographio  Views.  With  Descriptive  Letterpress  by  D.  L. 
Mukdt.  Edited,  with  Scientific  Comment^,  by  Dr.  P.  Vox  Hoch- 
enwiTEK.  Imperial  4to.,  cloth  extra,  42«.  [Eow  ready. 

TWs  Work  gives  a  complete  Account  of  the  Geysers  or  Hot  Springs  of  New 
Zealand  ;  shovring  also  the  active  volcano  Tongaiiro,  at  the  head  of  the  great 
lake  Taupo,  and  the  end  of  the  Geyser  system. 

REMAINS  OF  LOST  EMPIRES:  Sketches  of  the  Ruins  of 

Palmyra,  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  Persepolis ;  with  some  Notes  on  India 
and  we  Cashmerian  Himalayas.  By  P.  V.  N.  Mtkbs,  A.M.  Crown  8vo., 
with  Hlnstrations,  cloth,  price  16«.  [Heady.  (. 

THE  ANNALS  OF  A  FORTRESS.  Written  and  Illus¬ 
trated  by  ViOLLBT  LB  Dvc,  Author  of  "How  to  Build  a  House,"  Ac. 
Demy  8vo.,  with  numerous  Woodcuts  and  Eight  Designs  in  Colour,  cloth 
extra.  [Now  ready. 

WARBURTON’S  JOURNEY  ACROSS  AUSTRALIA. 

Giving  a  full  Account  of  his  perilous  Journey  from  the  Centre  to  Western 
Australia.  Edited,  with  an  Introductory  Chapter,  by  0.  H.  Bdex  and 
H.  W.  Batbs,  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  With  Illnstrations 
and  a  Map,  Ifis.  [Heady  on  the  2\tt. 


Mb.  CARLYLE’S  NEW  WORK. 

EARLY  KINGS  OF  NORWAY. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  PORTRAITS 
OF  JOHN  KNOX. 


Bt  THOMAS  CARLYLE. 
Crown  8vo. 


[In  a  fm  dope. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  Dr.  DASBNT. 


The  VIKINGS  of  the  BALTIC :  a  Tale  of  the 


North  in  the  Tenth  Century.  By  Georob  Webbe  Dasent  DOJi.. 
Author  of  "  Annals  of  an  Eventful  Life,"  "  Tales  from  the  PielA"  " 
and  Earnest,"  Ac.  8  vols.,  crown  8vo.  [771^ 


A  MEMOm  of  the  LIFE  of  WILHAM  J. 


MULLER,  ARTIST.  By  N.  Neal  Sollt,  Author  of  "  Memoir  of  the  life 
of  David  Cox."  Royal  8vo.,  illustrated  with  numerous  Photographs,  Mi. 

jy  [IWiiay. 


WOLF-HUNTING  and  WILD  SPOET  in 


BRITTANY.  With  Illnstrations  by  Colonel  Crealocke,  O.B.  [Slkori^. 


"  I  know  it  by  that  mark." — Perielei,  Prince  Tyre. 

SECOND  EDITION,  now  ready.  (THIRD,  in  preparation.) 

THE  CHINA  COLLECTOR’S  POCKET  COMPANION. 

By  Mrs.  Bukt  Pallisbr.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  with  many 
New  Marks  and  Monograms.  Small  port  8vo.,  red  edges,  with  upwards 
of  2,000  Illustrations  of  Marks  and  Monograms,  b*. 

"  This  is  a  very  ready  guide  to  collectors  of  ceramic  art." — Standard. 

"  Thoroughly  trustworthy,  and  contains  ail  the  marks  that  are  likely  to  occur 
to  the  English  collector." — Examiner. 

"  Careful  and  complete,  and  will  no  doubt  prove  of  inestimable  service." 

Daily  Newi. 

"  A  more  trustworthy  and  convenient  handbook  does  not  exist." — Academy. 
**Oax  intention  is  to  recommend  Mrs.  Bury  Palliser's  excellent  little  book." 

Queen. 

THE  NAMES  ON  THE  GATES  OF  PEARL,  and  other 

STUDIES.  By  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Waller,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth 
extra,  6i. 

"  Theae  Sermons  on  the  Names  of  the  Twelve  Tribes  of  Israel  are  much  above 
the  average  of  published  Sermons,  In  tone,  in  learning,  in  originality  of  thought, 
and  in  vigour  of  expreasion." — Evening  Standard. 


The  PAEISH  NET :  How  It’s  Dragged  and 

Whatflt  Catches.  By  G.  C.  T.  Bartley,  Author  of  "  One  Squan  MOe  in 
the  East  End  of  London,"  "  The  Village  Panper,"  Ac.  Crown  8vo.,7i.  td. 


WANDERINGS  in  the  INTERIOR  of  NEW 


GUINEA.  By  Captain  J.  A.  Lawson.  Crown  8va,  with  Frontispisoe 
and  Maps,  lOi.  6d. 

vn. 


FRUIT’  BETWEEN  the  LEAVES.  By  Dr. 

Wyxter,  Author  of  "Cnriosities  of  Civilisation,"  "Our  Social  Ben," 
"  Peeps  into  the  Human  Hive,"  Ac.  2  vols.  crown  8to.,  ISs. 


Just  published,  price  14i.,  demy  4to.,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges, 

FAMILY  RECORDS,  in  Blanks,  Classified  on  a  New 

System. 

"  This  volume  is  meant  for  thoaa  who  wish  to  note  down  their  family  history, 
genealogy,  autohiographloal  experience,  Ac.  Every  page  has  Its  proper  heading, 
and  is  appropriately  ruled.  Our  own  oplutou  Is  that  its  publication  meets  an 
actoal  want,  and  facUitates  the  carrying  oat  of  intentions  which  are  often 
cherished,  bat  doomed  to  annihilation  throogh  lack  of  a  plan."— Qurm. 

NOTICE.— NEW  EDITION  (the  4th)  of 

JULES  VERNE’S  AROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  EIGHTY 

DAYS.  7s.  id.  [Eow  ready. 


POPULAK  ASTEONOMY.  By  J.  Eambossoit, 

Laureate  of  the  Institute  of  France.  Translated  by  0.  B.  PmiAB. 
Demy  8vo.,  with  68  Wood  Engravings,  8  Maps  of  the  Celestial  Bodies,  and 
10  Coloured  Plates,  16i. 

IZ. 

MAJOR  WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


KATEEFELTO :  a  Stx)ry  of  Exmoor.  By 

O.  J.  Whyte-Melvillb.  With  12  Illustrationa  by  Cokwal  E.  Hope 
Crealocke,  C.B.  Fourth  Thousand,  demy  8to.,  16i.  [Eotsrmdy, 


The  LION  in  the  PATH.  .  By  the  Authors  of 

"  Abel  Drake’s  Wife,”  and  "  Gideon’s  Rock."  8  toIs. 


CHAPMAN  A  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


NEW  NOVELS  IN  THE  PRESS. 

ALICE  LORRAINE  :  a  Tale  of  the  South  Downs.  By  R. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS, 


D.  Blacemorb,  Author  of  "Loma  Doone,"  Ac.  8  vols.,  crown' 8vo., 
Sli.  id.  [On  the  20(h. 

"  The  most  charming  and  absorbing  tale  that  has  ever  appeared  in  *  Ebony.’ " 

Evening  Standard. 

THREE  FEATHERS.  By  "William  Black,  Author  of 

"  A  Daughter  of  Uetb,"  "  A  Princess  of  Thule,"  Ac.  8  vols.,  crown  8vo., 
cloth,  81«.  id.  [J/ay  1. 


AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 


NEW  NOVELS  NOW  READY. 

GENTLEMAN  VERSCHOYLE.  By  Laura  M.  Lane. 

8  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  81i.  id.  [Ready. 

A  NEW  NOVBL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  UNCLB  TOM’S  CABIN." 

WE  AND  OUR  NEIGHBOURS.  By  Harriet  Beecher 

SrowB.  1  Tol.,  small  post  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  is.  [Now  ready. 


FELICIA.  By  M.  Betham-Edwards,  Author 

of  “  Kitty,"  Ac.  3  vols. 

SWEET  AND  TWENTY.  By  Moetoikb 

COLLIXS.  8  vols. 

DOLOEES.  By  Mrs.  Forrester,  Author  of 

"  Fair  Women,"  Ac.  3  vols. 

"  An  unusually  good  novel.  One  of  the  beet  stories  we  have  read  for  a  1^ 
time.  The  plot  is  well  conrtructed,  and  there  is  plenty  of  stirring  inoideBti  am* 


clever  delineation  of  character.” — Post. 


LOW’S  STANDARD  LIBRARY  OF  TRAVEL 
AND  ADVENTURE. 

Bound  uniformly  in  cloth  extra,  crown  8vo.,  7s.  id.  each. 

1.  BUTLER  (W.  P.)-The  GREAT  LONE  LAND.  With  Illustrations  and 

Map.  Fifth  and  C^ieaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  7s.  id. 

2.  BUTLER  (W.  P.)-The  WILD  NORTH  LAND :  the  Story  of  a  Winter 

Journey  with  Dogs  across  Northern  North  America.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth, 
with  nnmerons  Woodcuts  and  a  Miq>.  Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition.  7s.  id. 

3.  STANLEY  (H.  M.)— HOW  I  FOUND  LIVINGSTONE.  (Trown  8vo.,  cloth 

extra,  7s.  id.  Introductory  Chapter  on  the  Death  of  Livingstone,  with  a 
Brief  Memoir. 

4.  MARKHAM  (A.  H.)-A  WHALING  CRU18B  to  BAFFIN’S  BAY  and  the 

GULP  of  BOOTHIA.  New  Edition.  Cloth  extra,  a  Map  and  several 
Illustrations,  7s.  id. 

6.  MARKMAM  (0.  R.)— The  THRESHOLD  of  the  UNKNOWN  REGION. 
New  Bdition  (the  Third).  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  7s.  id. 
*•*  OTHER  VOLUMES  IX  PnXPAHATIOX. 


JOHN  DORRIEN.  By  Julia  Kavanaoh, 

Author  of  "  Nathalie,"  fiic.  8  vols.  „ 

“  We  have  read  ‘  John  Dorrien  *  from  beginning  to  end  with  g^reat  pletaure. 


— Athenaeum. 


The  LADY  SUPERIOR.  By  Eliza  F.  Pollaed, 

Anthor  of  "  Hope  Deferred,”  fiio.  3  vols. 

"  A  story  of  entrancing  interest.  The  character!  are  true  to  life."— Job* 

The  ITALIANS.  By  Frances  Elliot,  Author 

of  “  The  Diary  of  an  Idle  Woman  in  Italy,"  itc.  3  vols.  ^ 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  in  ‘  The  ItalUns’  that  U  fresh  and  clever.  ^-Ttmes. 

BRENDA  YORKE.  By  Mart  Cecil 

Author  of  "  Old  Myddelton’s  Money,"  Iw.  3  vols. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT,  Publiahers,  13  Great  Marfborough 


TO  literary  MEN,  ARTISTS  AND  OTHERS^-^ 

-L  light  and  spacious  first-floor  BACK  B(X)M,  ftw  offloe  purpoeea, 

_ _ _  at  136  Strand,  W.O.  (near  Somereei  Houae).  _  _ _ 

Printed  for  the  8f^>^SWOODB  li  (X).,  at  No.  3  New-street  Square,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Bride,  In  the  City  of  London ;  and  PabllAod  bf 

BDWARD  DALZ^W,  at  IIS  Strand,  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex. — Satuhday,  Ap^  17, 187fk 


I^ndon ;  SAMPSON  I/)W,  MARSTON,  LOW  k  SBARLB, 
Crown  Buildings,  188  Fleet  Street,  B.C. 
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